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Early Kansas Impeachments 
Cortez A. M. Ew1ne 


HE first Kansas impeachments occurred in 1862. Kansas was 

admitted to statehood in January, 1861, under the Wyandotte 
constitution, the fourth constitution that had been framed in antici- 
pation of admission.’ It is not my purpose here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the struggle over slavery that dominated the politics of 
that territory following the passage of the fateful Kansas-Nebraska 
act. The archives of Kansas history are indeed rich in memoirs and 
personal accounts of survivors of those bitter days. In addition, 
historians were quick to perceive that there along the Kaw and the 
Missouri the Civil War, from point of fact, was waged in miniature, 
but in no diminished degree of violence, long before the actual firing 
on Sumter. 

The story of “bleeding” Kansas is one of a clash of conflicting 
political ideas, of different social mores, and of personal aspirations 
of politicians, scrupulous and otherwise. The histories of the Ameri- 
can frontier have failed to stress sufficiently the dependence placed 
upon political action and ballot solution of problems by those 
sparsely settled communities. The bitter character of Kansas pol- 
itics did not vanish when the proslavery supporters became hope- 
lessly outnumbered. The preponderant antislavery majority de- 
veloped schisms scarcely less acrid than the controversy over slavery. 
For instance, though the Republican party came to encompass most 
of the voters of the territory, there appeared two strong factions 
which struggled for control and leadership of the party. Charles 
Robinson and James H. Lane were the leaders of these factions; and 
the rivalry between these leaders, more than anything else, pro- 
duced the three impeachment trials of 1862. 

Charles Robinson was a product of Puritan New England, having 
been born in Massachusetts in 1818.2 According to the standards 
of his time, Robinson received a good education. He attended both 
the academy and the college at Amherst and, as a matter of fact, 

1. These constitutions were named after the towns in which the respective conventions 


were held, and were, in order of origin, the Topeka (1855), Lecompton (1857), Leavenworth 
(1858), and Wyandotte (1859). 


, also. “ . & 4 
p. 377; F. W. Blackmar, “Charles Robinson,” ibid., v. VI, pp. 187-202; F. W. Blackmar, 


“A Chapter in the Life of Charles Robinson, the First Governor of Kansas,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1894, pp. 218-226. 
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he taught three terms of secondary school before he began the study 
of medicine. After studying under some of the famous New Eng- 
land doctors, he started his career as a general practitioner in Belch- 
ertown, Massachusetts, in 1843. Two years later he moved to 
Springfield and, in the year following, to Fitchburg, where he built 
up a large general practice—too large, in fact, for his health failed 
and he was forced to take a vacation. His vacation plans took him 
to California in 1849. Others were there for decidedly different rea- 
sons. In Massachusetts, Robinson had entered actively into church 
and school work. In California, his political interests broadened 
and his cultural interests narrowed. There he took up the struggle 
which the squatter settlers were waging against the large landhold- 
ers. Politics proved too engrossing and Robinson was never able 
to return undisturbed to the practice of medicine. 

Robinson was a member of the California legislature in 1851, but 
later in the same year he returned to Massachusetts. There he en- 
tered the field of journalism, and in 1854 he became affiliated with 
the Emigrant Aid Society and was sent to Kansas to look after the 
interests of that company. Robinson’s part in Kansas politics from 
1854 to 1860 have been too well recounted to need recapitulation 
here. Though always opposing slavery, he consistently advised 
against the employment of radical offensive measures. His con- 
servatism was not always popular with the rank and file of the anti- 
slavery settlers; yet, when state officers were chosen under the Wyan- 
dotte constitution in December, 1859, Robinson was elected gov- 
ernor. 

James H. Lane was a man of entirely different character. Those 
who knew him and have written of him are far from agreement. 
Professor Blackmar describes him as one of those who came to Kan- 
sas as politicians. “From the beginning to the end of his career in 
Kansas,” he continues, “political ambition was his ruling passion. 
It did, indeed, cause him to do many brave and noble things, but it 
also caused him more than once to swerve from the path of justice 
and right; and finally, disappointed ambition brought him to an 
untimely death.’”* On the other hand, there were those who fol- 
lowed Lane’s leadership with enthusiasm. He was a born leader of 
men, even though he may have wavered upon principles. John 
Speer, one of his biographers, proudly quotes Colonel Veale’s ap- 

8. See Sara T. D. Robinson, Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior Life; Chas. Robinson, 
The Kansas Conflict; L. W. Spring, Kansas; Eli Thayer, A History of the Kansas Crusade; 


Horace Greeley, The American Conflict; the various volumes of the Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions are veritable mines of information concerning the history of territorial Kansas. 


4. Life of Charles Robinson, p. 18. 
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preciation of him: “Jim Lane loved his state and his country, and 
was as true a patriot as ever lived.”> One of his supporters referred 
to him as the “Cicero of the United States senate.” 

The most scintillating characterization of Lane came from the pen 
of Senator J. J. Ingalls, who wrote that “professing religion, he was 
never accused of hypocrisy, for his followers knew that he partook 
of the sacrament [sic.] as a political device to secure the support of 
the church; and that with the same nonchalant alacrity, had he been 
running for office in Hindostan [sic.], he would have thrown his 
offspring to the crocodiles of the Ganges or bowed among the Parsees 
at the shrine of the sun.’”* 

Lane was born at Lawrenceburg, on the Indiana side of the Ohio 
river, in 1814. His father was the speaker of the first house of repre- 
sentatives of that state. The son’s education was, at best, of desul- 
tory and unprofitable character. When the Mexican War broke out, 
he enlisted as a private, but was immediately elected colonel by the 
regiment. Military advancement was, in those times, unencum- 
bered by seniority or even by the exclusive prerequisite concerning 
knowledge of the principles of military science. After a triumphant 
return from the war, he served as lieutenant governor of Indiana and 
as member of congress. In politics, he was a Democrat. In 1854, 
he had supported Pierce and Douglas in voting for the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. He arrived in Kansas in April, 1855. To his sur- 
prise, he discovered that the act of 1854 had not solved the slavery 
issue, and especially not in the territory of Kansas. However, he 
set to work to organize the Democratic party, relying substantially 
upon the political apothegms of Jefferson and Jackson to produce 
reasonableness and constitutional toleration of slave property. This 
embarrassment in which the northern Democrats found themselves 
after 1854 irritated greater party leaders than Lane. This infernal 
intolerance known as abolitionism was destroying traditional politi- 
cal alignment and violating the express provisions of the constitu- 
tion. Some Democratic leaders, like Pierce, were helpless in their 
bewilderment, and could only mumble the shibboleths of the sage of 
Monticello. Others, like Lane, passed through the “black law” way 
station and finally landed, in a somewhat travel-worn condition, in 
the headquarters of the new Republican party. 

Lane soon revealed consummate cleverness as a politician. With- 
out the assistance of powerful allies, such as Robinson had in the 


5. Life of General James H. Lane, p. 330. 
6. John J. Ingalls, ‘““Kansas.—-1541-1891,” Harper's, 86:696-7138 (April, 1893). 
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Emigrant Aid Society, Lane became one of the leaders of the hosts 
for freedom. There existed little love and much jealousy between 
Robinson and Lane; and, although they were thrown together by 
political exigencies, theirs was little more than a personal truce 
pending the successful conclusion of the vital questions at hand. 
Robinson was naturally cautious; Lane caught and reflected the 
least evidence of political readjustment. When the propitious mo- 
ment arrived, Lane broke with his rival and led the parade—directly 
to the United States senate.? “On the realization of his long- 
cherished dream,” remarks a reliable commentator, “a crazy passion 
for power seized him—an ambition to absorb the entire civil. and 
military functions of the state.”® Lane enjoyed the confidence and 
the patronage of President Lincoln. Armed thusly, he precipitated 
an unseemly controversy with Governor Robinson over the organiza- 
tion of state troops.® Concerning this squabble, Spring says: “Lane, 
inflamed by old grudges and new provocations, by long-nursed 
hatreds and obstructions that crossed his plans, broke out into 
violent hostilities against Governor Robinson and his successor.”?® 
The election of state officers under the Wyandotte constitution 
took place in December, 1859. On account of the failure of con- 
gress immediately to admit Kansas into the Union, these elected 
officers did not assume office until February, 1861. The unexpected 
lapse of time created a constitutional question as to the expiration 
of the two-year terms for which governor and the chief administra- 
tive officers had been elected. Opponents of Robinson contended 
that an election should be held in November, 1861, to select officers 
for the biennium from 1862 to 1864. Robinson and his supporters 
interpreted the constitution to mean that the first state officers 
should serve two-year terms. An election was held in November, 
1861, but Robinson refused to permit the canvassing of the votes for 
governor and principal administrative positions, and, on a petition 
for mandamus, the state supreme court upheld the governor." 
Aside from the political animosities, the first Kansas impeach- 
ments resulted from the issuance of state bonds. The state’s finan- 
cial condition was indeed sorry in 1861, when the legislature au- 
7. Lane was elected in April, 1861, after a sensational struggle in the legislature. On 
April 1, thirteen senators, a majority, agreed to expedite the election process. It really repre- 
sented a campaign pact between Lane and Pomeroy for the senatorships. The bribery 


period was soon ended, and both were declared elected. For a long time, the election of 
senators was to be of suspicious character. 


8. Spring, Kansas, p. 273. 


9. See 8. M. Fox, “The Story of the Seventh Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. VIII, p. 14. 


10. Spring, op. cit., p. 273. 
11. Kansas, ex rel. Crawford, v. Robinson (1862), 1 Kan. 17. 
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thorized the bond issues. Two issues were voted, one known as the 
“war bonds,” the other as the “seven per cent” bonds. Under act 
of May 7, 1861, the issuance of war bonds to the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars was approved.’ The question arose as to whether 
the “twenty thousand” limit referred to par or actual value of the 
issue. Since the bonds would sell for lees than half of their par 
value, the administration interpreted the limit to be against the 
sum of money that was brought into the state treasury through the 
sale of the bonds. Under this presumption, bonds to the par value 
of forty thousand dollars were signed by the governor and counter- 
signed by the other two necessary state administrative officers. 
Thirty-one thousand dollars’ worth of these bonds were sold to 
Robert S. Stevens at forty per cent par value. Was that portion of 
the sale over twenty thousand dollars par value in violation of the 
act of May 7, 1861? 

The “seven per cent” bonds were issued under authority of an 
act of May 1, 1861.1* Messrs. Clark and Stone were, by the statute, 
empowered to negotiate the sale of these bonds. This plan of dis- 
posal was discarded a month later, when the legislature enacted a 
supplementary law which provided that the governor, auditor, and 
secretary of state, or a majority of them, could sell, at not less than 
seventy per cent of the par value, one hundred thousand dollars of 
these bonds. The money derived therefrom was to be used in the 
retirement of the outstanding state scrip with which the state had, 
up until that time, been paying its obligations.'* 

Attempts to sell the “seven per cent” bonds to eastern financiers 
failed. Those with money for investment in securities of this nature 
remembered wholesale state repudiations. United States bonds were 
looked upon as safer investments. In late 1861, J. W. Robinson 
(secretary of state) and George S. Hillyer (state auditor) went to 
Washington in the hope of being able to dispose of the bonds. 
Their attempts were at first unsuccessful. Finally Stevens, who had 
bought the “war bonds,” appeared on the scene. Through the aid 
of a mysterious Mr. Corwin, who, incidentally, was a brother-in-law 
of the Secretary of Interior, Stevens was able to dispose of the bonds 
to the Department of Interior, which bought them with a fund held 
in trust for certain Indian tribes. 

Originally from upstate New York, Stevens came to Kansas as 


12. Statutes of 1861, pp. 205, 206. 


18. Proceedings in the Cases of Impeachment Against Charles Robinson, John W. Robin- 
son, and George 8. Hillyer, pp. 817-819. Hereafter, this official record will be cited merely 
as Robinson Proceedings. 


14, Ibid., pp. 819, 820. 
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an Indian contractor, furnishing supplies for and constructing build- 
ings and improvements on the Indian reservations. Prior to that 
time he had been employed in the Department of Interior. Senator 
Lane, in a head-hunting mood, maliciously declared that Stevens 
had been expelled from his Washington position “for fear he would 
steal the stone steps of the Patent Office.”’5 It must be remembered 
that Stevens was, in Kansas, an associate of Governor Robinson 
in the banking business and that he was being mentioned as a can- 
didate for United States senator to succeed Lane. Stevens had 
been elected to the state senate in November, 1861. The bonds were 
sold in December of that year. So, there were political implications 
of a vital nature in the disposal of the bonds. 

If Stevens had offered his services without expense to the state, 
the impeachments would probably never have materialized; but 
such charity could scarcely be expected of professional jobbers. 
Before he would consent to assist in selling the bonds, he presented 
J. W. Robinson and Hillyer with a contract, by the terms of which 
Stevens was to receive, as his share in the transaction, all over 
sixty cents on the dollar that he was able to sell the bonds for. The 
two officials were unable to dispose of the securities at any price. 
Kansas needed money, and badly; and as a last resort they agreed 
to the Stevens offer. Stevens thereupon sold eighty-seven thousand 
dollars’ (par value) worth of the bonds to the Indian Office at 
eighty-five cents on the dollar. His profit was a mere twenty-five 
per cent of that sum. 

Despite the consummate business acumen of Stevens, the negoti- 
ations threatened to break down when Lane temporarily withheld 
his approval to the sale. Of vital importance to this whole trans- 
action was the fact that Lane enjoyed the confidence of the Presi- 
dent. Therefore Lincoln refused to give final endorsement to the 
purchase unless Lane would advise it. Stevens knew his way about 
Washington, and he was not to be thwarted. He was not a man 
completely motivated by selfishness. He would be glad to com- 
pensate others for assistance. So, he engaged Lane’s secretary in 
a very private conversation. Lane’s signature was quickly forth- 
coming. In a formal deposition, Lane’s memory suffered temporary 
paralysis. He couldn’t recall having ever read the agreement of 
sale. Though admitting that his name was signed thereto, he could 
explain it only upon two grounds—that it was a rank forgery or 
that, as was sometimes the case with him in his busy life in Wash- 


15. W. E. Connelley, An Appeal to the Record, p. 47. 
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ington, he signed the paper without reading it.1* Stevens testified 
later that he agreed to give Reynolds, the secretary, one thousand 
dollars if he could induce the “old man” to approve the sale.” It 
seems that Lane did not object so much to the terms of the trans- 
action as to the fact that Stevens would have a considerable amount 
of money at his disposal with which to popularize his senatorial 
candidacy with members of the Kansas legislature.** That was a 
vital consideration. No one denies that Lane was thoroughly con- 
versant with the ethics of state legislatures and senatorial elections, 
and he was obsessed with the desire to be returned to the senate. 

The bonds were sold in December; the legislature convened in 
January; and Lane visited the state. He may have returned to 
consult his constituents concerning national legislation; and he may 
not. Anyway, on January 30, the house of representatives adopted 
a resolution investigating the sale of the bonds. A fortnight later, on 
February 14, the house passed a resolution formally impeaching 
Governor Charles Robinson, Secretary of State John W. Robinson, 
and Auditor George S. Hillyer, for high misdemeanors in office.’® 
A house committee of three appeared in the senate on the day 
following and officially notified that body of the impeachment. 
Rules for the conduct of the trial were adopted by the senate on 
February 18. The rules used in the impeachment trial of Judge 
Jackson by the Missouri senate in 1859 were obviously used as a 
model.?° 

In brief, the impeachment articles against J. W. Robinson charged: 


1. That J. W. Robinson, being empowered with Governor Robinson and 
Auditor Hillyer to sell state bonds to the sum of $150,000 at not less than 
70 per cent par value, contracted with one Robert Stevens to act as the 
agent of the state in selling the said bonds, and that Stevens thereunder 
sold $87,000 worth of the bonds to the United States Department of Interior 
for 85 per cent par value, paying the state of Kansas only 60 per cent par 
value; such sale, approved by Robinson, being in direct violation of the laws 
of the state; and that the state was thereby defrauded out of its just money 
with the full knowledge and consent of the said Robinson; and that the 
state thereby suffered great pecuniary damage wherein Robinson betrayed the 
trust reposed in him as an officer of the state of Kansas; 

2. That he, knowing that the law specified that such bonds could not be 
sold for less than 70 per cent face value, did secretly enter into the agreement 
above set forth, so that the state should receive no more than 60 per cent 


. Robinson Proceedings, p. 147. 

. Ibid., p. 261. 

. Ibid., p. 851. 

. Robinson Proceedings, p. 34. 

. Cf. Trial of the Hon. Albert Jackson, pp. 45-48. 
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face value, even when he knew that Stevens was receiving 85 per cent face 
value for the bonds; 

3. That he permitted Stevens to detach the semiannual interest coupons, 
payable on January 1, 1862, for the first six months’ interest, and presented 
them to the state treasurer for payment, receiving the amount thereon, for 
which permission Robinson was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office; 

4. That he, in the contract with Stevens, took no security or other guaranty 
from Stevens when the $87,000 worth of bonds were turned over to him, con- 
stituting another high misdemeanor in office; 

5. That he and Hillyer, upon going to Washington, knew that the bonds 
could be sold for 85 per cent par value, but that they made the deceitful con- 
tract with Stevens for the purpose of defrauding the state; and that on the 
bonds they permitted Stevens to keep no less than $14,000; and they also 
permitted Stevens to collect the first interest coupon payment; 

6. That he, in printing the banking law prior to the election of 1861, per- 
mitted one Cummings, of Wabaunsee county, to publish the same in a non- 
existent newspaper and to collect money from the state for the same; no 
such newspaper ever existed; and the publication was effected only to procure 
the money from the state; 

7. That he, entrusted with the duty of countersigning bonds to the sum 
of $20,000 (war bonds), actually countersigned $40,000 worth, thereby com- 
mitting an high misdemeanor; 

8. That he, in conjunction with the auditor and treasurer, were empowered 
to let the contract for public printing for the year 1861; and they did let such 
contract to Trask and Lowman, of Lawrence, which successfully low bidder filed 
the bond as required by law in the office of secretary of state, and that he 
(J. W. Robinson) later permitted the said company to withdraw its bond and 
bid, whereby the contract was let to the next lowest bidder, thereby causing 
the state to suffer great pecuniary damages. 


The impeachment articles against Hillyer charged: 


1. That Hillyer, with the two Robinsons, contracted with Robert Stevens as 
alleged in article 1 of the articles against J. W. Robinson, all of which amounted 
to an high misdemeanor in office; 

2. That he knew well that the bonds could not be sold legally for 60 per 
cent par value, according to state law; 

3. That he permitted Stevens to cash the first interest coupons; 

4. That he permitted Stevens to take the bonds without giving any sort of 
security, and thereby failed to protect the interests of the state; 

5. That he entered into a conspiracy with J. W. Robinson and Stevens in 
the illegal sale of the bonds; 

6. That he entered into a conspiracy with the above-named persons to 
cheat the state out of the first interest coupons; 


7. That he, by false representations, induced Senator Lane to support the 
transactions. 


The impeachment articles against Governor Robinson alleged: 


1. That Governor Charles Robinson, contrary to the law which authorized 
the issuance of the $20,000 worth of war bonds, signed and issued such bonds 
to the extent of $40,000; 
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- 2. That he, together with J. W. Robinson and Hillyer, conspired with 
Robert Stevens in the fraudulent sale of the seven per cent bonds; 

a, 3. That he, and the other two state officers, knew that the bonds could 

ed be sold for 85 per cent par value; 

- 4. That he consented to the sale for 60 per cent par value, when he knew 

' that such sale was contrary to the laws of the state of Kansas; 

y 5. That he officially approved the said sale, and thereby committed an 

“ high misdemeanor in office. 

Is Tria or J. W. Rosrnson. 







On February 24 the senate duly resolved itself into a court of im- i 
peachment for the trial of J. W. Robinson, and the members were 
sworn. The secretary of the senate administered the oath to the 
president and he, in turn, to the members. Counsel for the re- 
spondent entered the plea and on the day following the board of 
managers made replication.24 The case for the prosecution de- 
pended upon the procuring of depositions from persons outside the 
state, and especially from those in Washington who had participated 
in the negotiations incident to the disposal of the bonds. Therefore 
the board of managers, composed of members of the house and 
the attorney-general of the state, through the latter, moved on 
February 28 that the impeachment court adjourn until the first 
Monday of the following June.”” 

The senate court met on June 2, pursuant to the adjournment 
resolution. The pro-Lane forces proceeded immediately to reorgan- 
ize the court. On the fourteenth ballot T. A. Osborn was selected as 
presiding officer.2* The authority of an impeachment court to select 
@ presiding officer is not questioned, but the court thereupon pro- 
ceeded to declare seats vacant and to fill those vacancies. From 3 
February 28, the time of adjournment of the court, to June 4, when 4 
the trial actually began, the pro-Lane members had seated five new 
members. Three were seated prior to the adjournment of the legis- 
lature in March, and I raise no question as to the authority of the 
senate to do so. That the whole episode was a political trick is 
admitted by D. W. Wilder, the faithful chronicler of the period.™* 
However, when the court met in June, it seated two pro-Lane mem- 
bers. An effort was made to secure the admission of a pro-Robinson 
member, but the pro-Lane majority were of grave doubt as to 
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21. No demurrers were offered in any of these three trials. 
22. Robinson Proceedings, p. 84. 

28. Osborn was one of the supporters of Lane in his election campaign before the legis- 
lature in early 1861, and he had signed the agreement to terminate the delay and to proceed 
immediately to the balloting. Three other signers of this pact were members of the Lane 
bloc in the impeachment court. 
24. Annals of Kansas, p. $14. 
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whether a vacancy actually existed in that district. Did anyone 
know whether Senator Lynde had actually accepted a military com- 
mission? An indefinite postponement of the motion to seat Kunkle 
emphasized the refusal of the pro-Lane leaders to treat so informally 
this matter of membership in the impeachment court!** 

The authority of an impeachment court to alter the membership 
of the senate is of extremely doubtful validity. The court is com- 
posed of senators, to be sure, but membership in the impeachment 
court is only incidental to membership in the senate. If an im- 
peachment court has the authority to qualify and seat new mem- 
bers would the senate be bound to accept those new members at a 
subsequent legislative session? In most instances, when the im- 
peachment trial is conducted during the legislative session, the prob- 
lem would not arise. However, in these early Kansas cases, the 
trials were held in an adjourned session of the impeachment court. 
The February resolution did not adjourn the senate, the legislative 
body; it adjourned only the impeachment court. The state consti- 
tution expressly provided that each house of the legislature should 
be the judge of the election and qualifications of its own members.” 
The constitution did not give such authority to any other body. The 
senate is a legislative body. No political casuistry need be con- 
scripted to define the nature and functions of such a body, for they 
have long been understood and interpreted by the courts of this 
country. The concept of the separation of powers clarifies the defi- 
nition, even though the insistence, as practical means of govern- 
mental limitation, on the inclusion of checks and balances produces 
an opposite result. However, when the senate is trying an impeach- 
ment, it ceases to be a legislative body and becomes a judicial one, 
the highest in the state on offenses of that character. No one would 
maintain that a law, passed by an impeachment court, had been 
constitutionally and validly enacted. 

By all the rules of logic and legal reasoning, the impeachment 
court would be forced to accept all members of the senate as mem- 
bers of the court. Otherwise, what would prevent an impeachment 
court, by a majority vote, from excluding regularly elected senators 
and replacing them with other persons, who supported the majority 
viewpoint, in sufficient numbers to effect a two-thirds majority for 
conviction? If an impeachment court be the sole judge of the elec- 
tion and qualification of its members, what court exists that could 








25. Robi Pr dings, pp. 230-234. 
26. Article II, sec. 8. 
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nullify a plain infringement of the constitution? Can an impeach- 
ment court disqualify a member of the senate from sitting as a mem- 
ber of the court for the trial of an impeachment? No student of 
American impeachment precedents would answer in the affirmative. 
Even though members of the impeachment court may be vitally 
interested personally in the outcome of the trial, their right to par- 
ticipate has been universally upheld. Did not Senator Wade vote 
to sustain the articles of impeachment against President Johnson, 
even though Wade would have been elevated to the Presidency if 
Johnson had been removed? In the same trial, the President’s son- 
in-law was a member of the court and, it should be noted, he voted 
against each and every article of impeachment. 

Even though the Johnson precedents were established subsequent 
to the Kansas Civil War impeachments, the action of the Kansas 
impeachment court cannot be justified on any ground. The only 
explanation is, of course, that the pro-Lane forces needed additional 
strength. And, to anticipate somewhat the final decisions in the 
cases, those illegally seated members did not disappoint those who 
were instrumental in securing their qualification. In case an im- 
peachment court insists upon its right to alter the membership, the 
defendants, depending upon the good will of the court members for 
acquittal, find themselves in an embarrassing situation. Are they in 
& position to challenge a plain violation of the constitution? When 
the credentials of John Bayless, first of the new members, were pre- 
sented, Case, counsel for the respondent, objected to his being sworn 
in. John J. Ingalls, at that time a young man of twenty-seven, 
threatened to have Case forcibly ejected from the chamber if “he 
continues his impertinent and unwarrantable interference with our 
deliberations.”** Case persisted and was ejected. These early Kan- 
sas trials were certainly informal, though effective. 

On June 3 the respondent asked permission to file a paper setting 
forth his objections to the validity of the proceedings. The objec- 
tions were: (a) the sine die adjournment of the legislature on March 
6 formally ended the authority of legislature unless called into legal 
existence by proclamation of the governor, which had not been done; 
(b) the power to impeach lies wholly and exclusively in the lower 
house, and that power cannot be delegated to a board of managers 
while the house is not in session; (c) there is no constitutional au- 
thority for the senate to convene separate and apart from the house 


27. Robinson Proceedings, pp. 91, 92. 
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of representatives; (d) the law governing impeachments and their 
procedure could not apply to this case because it was enacted sub- 
sequent to the passage of the impeachment resolution; and (e) the 
proceedings of this illegally assembled tribunal are unlawful and 
any decision, either of acquittal or conviction, will be a nullity.” 
During the argument upon these objections, the defense counsel 
asked permission to file a bill of exceptions that might be used in 
later quo warranto proceedings in the courts of the state. The 
court voted eleven to six against filing the paper. Respondent’s 
counsel then remained to “watch the proceedings.””* 

After the opening argument of the managers, the depositions of 
six persons from without the state were opened and read. These in- 
cluded those of Senators Lane and Pomeroy, Representative Con- 
way, Secretary of Interior Caleb Smith, Indian Commissioner Wil- 
liam Dole, and the mysterious Mr. Corwin. Thereafter, fifteen 
witnesses, including four members of the impeachment court, the 
secretary pro tem., and Governor Robinson and Auditor Hillyer, 
gave testimony. Witnesses were not put under the rule, and ap- 
parently were free to visit the sessions and listen to the testimony 
of others. The court experienced some difficulty in maintaining a 
quorum; on several occasions, the sergeant at arms was dispatched 
to bring in a sufficient number of members so that the trial might 
proceed. 

One would scarcely characterize this trial as a dignified proceed- 
ing. Personalities were frequently flung from counsel to court mem- 
bers and vice versa. Rumors persisted that money and politics, 
rather than equity, were going to determine the court’s decision. It 
was an ugly rumor, and was reflected in the manner in which court 
members regarded it. On Saturday afternoon, June 7, just before 
time for adjournment, J. J. Ingalls made his second attack against 
N. P. Case, counsel for defense. Ingalls thundered: “I am informed, 
and am prepared to fortify my statements, by the affidavits of 
eminently respectable gentlemen, members of the bar in this city, 
that Mr. Case has publicly declared, on the street corners, in the 
halls and other places of common resort, both before and during the 


28. Robinson Proceedings, pp. 107, 108. 


29. The validity of the ~~ proceeding came before the Kansas supreme court in 1863. 
Following their conviction, J. Robinson and Hillyer refused to surrender their offices and 
quo warranto proceedings were ye against them. The court upheld the validity of the 

adjournment, saying that the sine die adjournment of the legislature terminated only the 
legislative business. The impeachment court could meet pursuant to adjournment, and its 
convening without the lower house’s being in simultaneous session did not violate the state 
constitution. However, the court did not consider the validity of the court’s seating of new 
members. See State of Kansas, ex rel. Daniel M. Adams, v. George 8. Hillyer, (1868) 2 
Kan. 17. 
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progress of the trial, that this senate is a jury packed against his 
client, and that there is but one senator whose verdict cannot be 
bought with money. No one can be more indifferent than myself to 
the vulgar assaults of calumny and slander. Personally, I would 
pass them by as unworthy of the slightest consideration; but this 
man appears here, in an official capacity, and we are compelled to 
notice the contempt of which he has been guilty. In insulting us, 
he insults the great state which we represent . . .”°° Mr. Case 
was not present. His colleague expressed great surprise that any 
shadow of suspicion should have fallen on “this honorable body.” 
When Case appeared at the next session, he suavely withdrew from 
the case after remarking that “no candid man would be warranted 
in making assertions of that character in reference to this respectable 
body.” The withdrawal of the attorney did little to stifle the tongue- 
wagging on the streets and in the barrooms of Topeka. It was gen- 
erally believed that Lane had packed the impeachment court. A 
week later the court was to take spectacular, though ineffectual, 
steps to exonerate its members of the public vilification. 

The managers tried assiduously to prove conspiracy on the part 
of the officials to defraud the state. Being a member of the court, 
Stevens was sworn in his seat before he testified. He related the 
whole story of the bond transactions and denied that he had given 
or promised to give any compensation whatever to the impeached 
officers. In long arguments, the managers, led by the attorney- 
general, emphasized the fact that the state officers had made it pos- 
sible for Stevens to make a profit of nearly forty thousand dollars 
on the total bond sales. If they were not corrupt, they were negli- 
gent or, worse still, mere boobs. Counsel for defense stressed the 
state’s urgent need for money and the lawful discretion of the of- 
ficers in making arrangements for the disposal of the bonds. No 
bad faith had been shown, no actual corruption proved. Everything 
depended upon the interpretation placed upon the three statutes of 
May and June, 1861. 

Without doubt, the learned counsel might just as well have waived 
the right to present final argument. I doubt if a single vote was 
changed by either argument or testimony. On June 13 the court 
proceeded to vote upon the eight articles. The first article was sus- 
tained by a vote of 17 to 4. On no one of the remaining seven was 
@ majority of the votes cast for conviction, and on each of the last 
three, the votes were unanimous for acquittal. Table one records 





80. Robi Pr dings. p. 248 
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Votes in impeachment of J. W. Robinson 
































































































































81. Data compiled from Robinson Proceedings, pp. 344-348. “‘A’’ signifies a vote to sus- 
tain the article of impeachment; and “N” to acquit the respondent of the charge. The 
column under “Disqualification” reveals the votes for and against Robinson’s disqualification 
for future office holding; ‘“‘A’’ means to disqualify. 
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how each member voted on each of the articles and on the motion to 
disqualify Robinson from further office holding. 

Only four members voted for acquittal on each article. By the 
constitution, a two-thirds majority of the twenty-five elected mem- 
bers was required for removal. Thus the seventeen votes on the 
first article represented the minimum number by which the neces- 
sary majority might have been secured. The last-minute seating 
of the two members was, in effect, decisive. Both voted to convict. 
Senator Stevens asked to be excused from voting and his request 
was granted, though, like the three absent members, his failure to 
cast a vote for conviction constituted, in effect, a vote for acquittal. 
The official proceedings offer no explanation as to why the absentees 
were not required to attend the trial. If the pro-Lane bloc had mus- 
tered but sixteen votes, an interesting constitutional question might 
have been raised as to whether absentee, and maybe disqualified, 
members were “elected members” within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. 

By a vote of twenty to one, the court refused to disqualify Rob- 
inson from future office holding. The decisiveness of this decision 
leaves some doubt as to the true conviction of the court as to whether 
Robinson had actually proved false to the responsibilities of his 
office. Robinson was later appointed as surgeon in the Union army. 
He died at Fort Smith, Ark., in December, 1863. Upon hearing of 
his death, D. W. Wilder wrote in his chronicle that “no other Kansas 
politician had died of a broken heart.” Lane was later to con- 
tribute another exception to the rule. 


TriaL or Grorce 8. HitLyer 


Immediately upon the conviction of J. W. Robinson the impeach- 
ment court proceeded with the articles against Hillyer. By agree- 
ment of opposing counsel, all evidence offered in the preceding case, 
except the testimony of Hillyer, was to be considered as legitimate 
evidence in the case at bar. Only three witnesses were called to 
the stand, all by the prosecution. Less than three days were re- 
quired to complete the trial, and most of this time was consumed 
in an effective investigation of charges concerning the court’s in- 
tegrity. 

The rumors regarding the partisan nature of the impeachment 
proceedings persisted throughout the trials. On June 14 Senator 
Barnett addressed the court upon the subject of these rumors. It 
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appeared that a certain senator, in braggadocio, had declared that 
he could secure the acquittal of J. W. Robinson if given three 
thousand dollars with which to lubricate the court machinery. The 
person who had informed the senator (Barnett) had neglected to 
mention the name of the member who had offered to manipulate 
the wheels of justice. The judicious members of the court were, 
of course, duly shocked, especially those who had voted to sustain 
the articles against Robinson.** The charge was a gross insult to 
the court. The slanderer must be apprehended and exposed: The 
court thereupon, by resolution, requested Senator Barnett to divulge 
the name of his informant. He complied. It was Mr. Cummings, 
the state legislative printer. Mr. Cummings must be taken into 
custody before he fled the jurisdiction of the court. The sergeant 
at arms was dispatched post haste under urgent instructions. A 
short time later, a very wobbly legislative printer was ushered into 
the presence of the august impeachment court. The average age 
of its members was thirty-three years. It was youth carrying on, 
and with all the dignity of nonagenarians. 

Mr. Cummings’ recollection proved faulty. He was obviously 
too inebriated to give accurate information, but the court was loath 
to postpone the inquisition. Mr. Cummings wouldn’t name the 
senator who had started the rumor, but he would say that the sen- 
ator had admitted that, through the influence of Lane, he could 
get an office worth two thousand dollars, if he voted to convict J. 
W. Robinson. The investigation was revealing matters all too im- 
portant, so Cummings was remanded to the custody of the sergeant 
at arms. Cummings must be very drunk to give voice to such a 
base rumor. However, he never sobered up to the calmness neces- 
sary for further questioning. At the afternoon session J. J. Ingalls 
advocated a novel plan for discovering the name of the traitorous 
court member. Each individual member should be put under oath 
and asked five very pointed questions relative to his past conversa- 
tions with Mr. J. F. Cummings. God was conscripted to effect the 
divulgence of information that had eluded the best efforts of the 
human inquisitors. Despite these precautions, none of the worthy 
members admitted the contemptuous attack, and the court, thereby 
whitewashed of the charges, turned gladly to the testimony of the 

82. The solons need not have been so completely demoralized at the report. Memoirs of 
the period show that bribery and attempted = ~4 of legislators in the election of United 
States senators was not an unusual occurrence. See 8S. J. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, 


pp. 346-849; E. C. Manning, “The Kansas State Senate of 1865 and 1866,” Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. TX, p. 864. 
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Hillyer trial.** Altogether, this represents one of the least dignified 
episodes in all United States impeachment history. 

At the close of the testimony taking, the managers waived their 
right to argue their case. A defense attorney spoke very briefly. 
Hillyer was also convicted on the first article, with each member 
voting as on the first count against J. W. Robinson. On the re- 
maining six articles the respondent was exonerated by decisive votes. 
The sustention of article one was logical, since Robinson had been 
convicted on the same charge. If one were guilty, the other was 
equally so. Mr. Stevens again was excused from voting. And by 
another vote of twenty to one the court refused to disqualify the 
officer from further office holding. Table two records how each 
member voted on the articles and the disqualification motion. 


TriaL oF CHartes Ropinson. 

Hillyer was convicted at the afternoon session of June 16. The 
case against Governor Robinson was immediately brought up and 
arrangements concerning the admission of earlier testimony an- 
nounced. Interest in the case seems to have subsided considerably, 
for there creeps through the whole proceeding the feeling that the 
lawyers and the four witnesses were mere marionettes who were 
scheduled to dance to uninspiring music for a few short hours. The 
dance was listless, and was completed on the evening of the same 
day. This remains one of the shortest impeachment trials on record. 
Counsel for the managers spoke for ten minutes; counsel for Robin- 
son spoke less than half that time. On the balloting, only three 
votes were cast in favor of conviction.** It was a complete and 
decisive triumph for the governor. 

Why was Governor Robinson exonerated by so decisive a margin 
when the other officers were convicted? There are several factors 
that should be considered. In the first place, he did not directly 
participate in the bond sale, but remained in Kansas while J. W. 
Robinson and Hillyer were peddling the bonds in Washington. His 
most exhaustive biographer clears him of any collusion in the whole 
proceeding.** In the second place, the reputation of the governor 
was such, in 1862, as to protect him from even the caprice of poli- 
ticians. Kansas had known him for eight years, and had followed 
his leadership during most of that period. In the third place, he had 





84. Robi Pri dings, pp. 256-3876. 
85. Curtis and Lambdin voted inst him on the first article, and Essick on the fifth. 
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at his immediate disposal superior weapons with which to thwart 
the removal designs of Lane. He controlled the state patronage 
and, because of the war, there was an unusually large number of 
desirable political plums to be distributed. His bitterest critic, 
W. E. Connelley, charges that he and his two confederates, Stevens 
and Treasurer Dutton, used J. W. Robinson and Hillyer as cat’s- 
paws to rake the chestnuts out of the fire.** He also charges the 
governor with having appointed a number of senators to military 
office, inferring that he thereby purchased his acquittal. 

An investigation of the military appointments of Robinson’s ad- 
ministration shows that he appointed only four of the members of 
the court to later positions. On the other hand, immediately prior 
to his trial, he placed five senators in important offices. If he had 
feared conviction he would certainly have deferred appointing these 
friends until after the impeachment trial. Of course, one cannot 
conclusively say that his appointments subsequent to his acquittal 
were not in payment of prior promises, but in the absence of material 
proof of such trafficking, accusations will be of little weight. 

Governor Robinson retired from office in January, 1863. Between 
that time and his death, in 1894, he served the state in many ca- 
pacities. The whole impeachment episode remained a brown spot 
upon his career, and few of his friends and friendly historians have 
given it much attention. Yet, without seeking to detract from the 
due respect and reputation that should be accorded Robinson, the 
trials contribute valuable document upon the almost savage nature 
of frontier politics. It is an episode well worth studying. It repre- 
sents or epitomizes politics running amuck. Incidentally, it pro- 
duced its own antitoxin, for not a single senator who sat as a mem- 
ber of the impeachment court was returned to the senate in the 
election of five months later. 


87. W. E. Connelley, An Appeal to the Record, p. 41. 








Defense of the Kansas Frontier 
1866-1867 


Marvin H. Garrre.p 
1866 


OMPARATIVELY speaking, the year 1866 passed rather 

quietly on the Kansas frontier. Indian depredations were not 
only less numerous but of a more petty nature than those of the 
previous years. Early in the year the Southern Cheyennes -and 
Arapahoes sent messengers to their northern tribesmen to persuade 
those hostiles to make peace. Col. E. W. Wyncoop, former com- 
mander at Fort Lyon, was appointed by the War Department to 
escort the envoys.! 

Indian outbreaks in Kansas began in May along the Solomon 
river and near Lake Sibley.? Gov. 8. J. Crawford at once organized 
a battalion of militia and sent them to the region. The state troopers 
soon engaged a band of Cheyennes in a sharp fight in the Lake Sibley 
neighborhood. In July and August several raids by the Pawnees 
and Omahas occurred on White Rock and Lulu creeks, tributaries of 
the Solomon river.* In October and November hunters were driven 
in by Indians on the Solomon, and petty robberies and thefts were 
committed in Clay, Republic and Shirley counties. 

Governor Crawford discovered in August that not only the Paw- 
nees but Osages as well were responsible for recent frontier outrages. 
He therefore ordered Col. W. F. Cloud of the state militia to visit 
their reservations and investigate. Gen. W. 8. Hancock, command- 
ing the Department of the Missouri, was requested to furnish an 
escort from Fort Riley for Colonel Cloud.5 

Overland transportation suffered more than did the frontier settle- 
ments during 1866.6 The Smoky Hill route continued to receive its 
full share of attention by the Indians. This no doubt was due to 
the fact that the Union Pacific railroad, eastern division, was mov- 
ing rapidly westward along the Kaw and Smoky Hill valleys and 
gave promise of soon threatening the favorite buffalo hunting 

. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, December 12, 1865. 
. “Report of Major General Cloud, K. 8. M.,” Adjutant General’s Report, 1866, p. 8. 
. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, pp. 231-2382. 


. Major Cloud’s Report,” p. 4. 


5. Crawford to Hancock, August 30, 1866, Correspondence of Kansas Governors, Crawford, 
Copy Book, p. 39. Manuscript, Archives, Kansas State Historical Society. 
6. Crawford, Kansas in the Sizties, p. 231. 
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grounds of the red men. The Butterfield Overland Despatch, which 
monopolized traffic over the route, was purchased by the Holladay 
interests in 1866 and merged with the Platte line into the Holladay 
Overland Mail and Express Company.” On April 20 the new com- 
pany started a daily schedule from both Topeka and Denver. As 
fast as the railroad was completed westward the stages were moved 
to “End of Track.”® 

As a protection to freighters the War Department in February 
issued an order which required wagon trains to be made up of at 
least twenty wagons and thirty men before they would be allowed to 
pass Fort Kearney on the Platte trail, Fort Riley on the Smoky Hill 
route or Fort Larned on the Santa Fe trail. Stages on all routes 
were guarded, generally by military escorts, while passing through 
the Indian country. At each station a noncommissioned officer with 
a squad of soldiers met the stage and escorted it to the next station.” 

Throughout the year Governor Crawford exerted tremendous ef- 
forts to put down Indian disturbances. The expense of defending 
the frontier with state militia was so great that the governor hesi- 
tated to use them. As a consequence he appealed to the War De- 
partment and district commanders to protect the settlements, but 
received no response.'!_ He telegraphed to the Secretary of War for 
cavalry arms, with which to arm the settlers, but failed to get them. 
The War Department informed Crawford that a shortage of troops 
prevented them from properly guarding the border. Crawford re- 
plied by offering to raise a Kansas regiment to be mustered into the 
United States service for the purpose of protecting the frontier until 
it could be replaced by army regulars. This offer was also rejected.” 
These efforts having failed, the Kansas executive telegraphed to the 
department commander at Fort Leavenworth stating that immediate 
action was needed and that, if the department commander would not 
act, he (the governor) would send Major General Cloud (formerly 
Colonel Cloud) with militia to pursue the Indians to their reserva- 
tions, punish them and compel indemnity for their past conduct.'® 
This elicited a response from General Hancock who, on August 28, 
assured the governor that he would coéperate with the state authori- 
ties in every possible way. Hancock had sent a scouting party of 

7. Root and Connelley, The Overland Stage, p. 47. 

8. Ibid., p. 55. 

9. Ibid., p. 310; Junction City Union, March 10, 1866. 


. Root and Connelley, The Overland Stage, p. 100. 
. Governor Crawford's annual message, 1867, Senate Journal, Kansas Legislature, 1867, 
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. Ibid., p. 36. 
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one hundred cavalrymen from Fort Harker to the Solomon and sug- 
gested that they operate with the state militia who were already 
scouting in that region." 

In the meantime General Cloud was touring the settlements upon 
the Republican and Solomon rivers. Here he proceeded to organize 
the residents into militia companies. He reported that the majority 
of the settlers were Civil War veterans and possessed guns, but 
needed ammunition.” As a result of his personal observations 
Cloud recommended to Governor Crawford that the militia be re- 
organized and that a United States military post be established in 
the exposed region.’¢ 

In the latter part of August Colonel Wyncoop, in his official réle 
as peacemaker, assembled a group of Cheyenne and Arapahoe chiefs 
at Fort Harker for a council. The Indians thought that the govern- 
ment had forgotten them, since their promised annuities hadn’t been 
received. Their attitude toward the construction of the railroad up 
the Smoky Hill was one of resignation to the inevitable. They 
realized (so they said) that the white man was too numerous to be 
overcome. Futhermore, they promised to restrain their young men 
from additional depredations.'* 

At no time in 1866 did the activities of the Indians assume the 
proportions of a general outbreak such as that of 1864-’65. The 
strenuous attempts of Governor Crawford to compel the War De- 
partment to intervene in behalf of Kansas now seem unnecessary. 
He accomplished, however, another piece of work which perhaps was 
more constructive. Having learned from the commander of Fort 
Harker that most of the outrages and murders committed by the 
Indians could be traced to alcoholic liquors, Governor Crawford 
recommended that the state legislature prohibit all liquor traffic in 
Kansas beyond the limits of the organized counties.1* The legis- 
lature, in compliance with this suggestion, passed House bill No. 
105, which became a law on February 23, 1867.'® 


14. Ibid., p. 87. 


15. General Cloud to T. J. Anderson, adjutant general, July 5, 1866, Adjutant General's 
Correspondence. (Kansas.) Archives, Kansas State Historical Society. 

16. Cloud’s Report, Adjutant General's Report, 1866, p. 5. 

17. News item, Junction City Union, August 25, 1866. 

18. Governor's Message, Crawford, 1867, pp. 37-38. Liquor traffic was already prohibited 
by federal law in the Indian country, which included the unorganized counties of Kansas. 
pd. law was not being well enforced, however. Crawford felt that er enforcement could best be 

lished by state law. He adopted the theory that the state government held jurisdiction 

e entire state whether organized into counties or not. In taking this position he dif- 

p to sharply with the interpretation of the commander at Fort Harker, who held that the 
federal government had sole jurisdiction over the region. ° 
19. House Journal, Kansas Legislature, 1867, p. 929. 
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Additional evidence that the governor and people of Kansas may 
have been excessively excited over Indian troubles during the year 
was furnished by Gen. William T. Sherman, who had been touring 
Kansas and Colorado in the fall of 1866. Sherman encountered no 
Indian troubles other than rumors. In referring to the latter he 
said, “These are all mysterious, and only accountable on the supposi- 
tion that our people out West are resolved on trouble for the sake 
of the profit resulting from the military occupation.”” 


1867. 


In his personal narrative Governor Crawford stated: “When I 
returned from Washington in April, 1867, General Hancock was 
in the field with a handful of United States troops, and the plains of 
Kansas were swarming with bloodthirsty Indians.”*!_ Hancock had 
left Fort Leavenworth early in March upon a campaign designed to 
bring the Indians into submission. By showing a large force, in- 
cluding artillery, it was hoped that the red men would be frightened 
into a permanent peace. Hancock with six companies of infantry 
and artillery marched to Fort Riley, where he was joined by Col. 
George A. Custer with four companies of Seventh cavalry and one 
infantry company. At Fort Harker the expedition added two more 
cavalry troops. With this small army Hancock marched to Fort 
Larned, arriving April 7.” 

Cheyennes and Sioux were camped on Pawnee Fork about thirty 
miles northwest of the fort. When the Indians persistently refused 
to come in and make a treaty, Hancock decided to march on their 
encampment. On April 11 the regiment moved forward. Before 
reaching the camp they were met by a large body of Indians bear- 
ing a white flag. The chiefs said they wanted peace instead of war; 
nevertheless Hancock’s troops moved forward and camped near their 
village. The Indians, fearing another Sand Creek massacre, fled 
during the night. Custer pursued them the next day, but the In- 
dians, after raiding the Overland Stage Company stations on the 
Smoky Hill, scattered. Hancock burned the Indian village on 
Pawnee Fork and then marched to Fort Dodge. After remaining 
at Dodge several days his troops headed for Fort Hays. Then he 
returned to Fort Harker, and on May 7 left that place for Leaven- 
between Gen W, T. Sherman and Senator Sohn Sherman, 1687-1801 Editar Gy hen hon 
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worth. Custer with his Seventh cavalry remained in the field in 
pursuit of Pawnee Killer and his band of hostile Sioux. “Hancock’s 
War” thus came to a sudden end following an auspicious beginning.”* 

Custer’s pursuit of Pawnee Killer extended northward into Ne- 
braska. The hostiles refused all overtures of peace and several 
times turned on Custer and became the pursuer instead of the pur- 
sued. After campaigning throughout the greater part of the sum- 
mer the expedition returned to Fort Wallace in July, having failed 
to gain a decisive victory. Lieutenant Kidder and a party of ten 
men, sent from Fort Sedgwick, Nebraska, with dispatches for Custer, 
were annihilated by Indians. ‘ 

Hancock’s campaign was unfortunate in its results, since it ac- 
complished little except to incite the Indians to commit further 
depredations. Indian outbreaks in Kansas had been negligible prior 
to the expedition up Pawnee Fork. It is possible, therefore, that 
the war in 1867 was thus precipitated by General Hancock him- 
self. With both the Pacific railroads stretching out through the 
Indian country, the situation was extremely delicate when the year 
opened.”® 

Indian depredations in Kansas were centered on the Smoky Hill 
route and the settlements in the Solomon and Republican valleys. 
By the middle of July the Union Pacific, eastern division, had 
reached Fort Harker and the town of Ellsworth. On September 18 
the track extended to the 275-mile post at a point within ten miles 
of Fort Hays.*® 

As early as April 22 Indians were reported swarming along the 
Smoky Hill route.2*7 It was estimated by stage passengers that 
they numbered from two to three thousand. Possibly a great many 
of these were the Cheyennes and Sioux whom Hancock had routed 
a few days previously on Pawnee Fork. The greatest danger point 
along the route was the stretch between Ellsworth and Fort Wallace. 
During most of the summer engineering and road-building crews 
were advancing through this region. On May 23 R. M. Shoemaker, 
general superintendent of the Union Pacific, eastern division, tele- 
graphed Governor Crawford announcing an Indian attack on work- 
ers near Monument station.2® In June Shoemaker’s telegrams per- 

23. The narrative of Hancock’s War is taken from Mr. Connelley’s article. 

24. CG liey, ‘Medicine Lodge Treaty,” p. 603. 

25. For a criticism of Hi k’s jud it see Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes, p. 239. 

26. Letter from B. Marshall to Col. John B. Anderson, September 18, 1867, the John B. 
Anderson Papers. Personal correspondence of Col. John B. Anderson, prominent eastern fin- 


oe. Archives, Kansas State Historical Society. Hereafter cited as the John B. Anderson 
pers. 


27. Dispatch from Denver, April 22, in Junction City Union, April 27, 1867. 
28. C. K. G., Crawford (telegrams), pp. 42-48. Archives, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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sistently called upon Crawford for aid. Beginning with a raid 
west of Fort Harker on June 14, the depredations increased in 
number and intensity. Shoemaker wired Crawford on June 21 
asking for militia. This was followed three days later by an urgent 
message in which he informed the governor that two workers had 
been killed and all workmen driven off the line for a distance of 
twenty miles. Five hundred stands of the best arms and plenty of 
ammunition were requested. The telegram closed with this state- 
ment: “Unless you send us protection our work must be aban- 
doned.”2® On June 24 John D. Perry, president of the Union Pacific, 
eastern division, appealed to Crawford for immediate aid, stating 
that in the absence of General Hancock he knew no other one to 
whom he could turn. Perry explained that Indian depredations 
extended along the whole line of road, that one thousand laborers 
on seventy-five miles of line had been driven in, and that his men 
were practically unarmed.*® Shoemaker frantically wired Crawford 
on June 28 announcing more depredations west of Fort Harker and 
closed with a sweeping declaration that unless the road were 
promptly protected all the workers would be driven off and all the 
citizens would be forced to leave the region.** 

Upon the receipt of Shoemaker’s wire of June 21 Governor Craw- 
ford acted. His first efforts were directed toward getting arms and 
ammunition for the railroad workers. On June 22 he appealed to 
the War Department for two thousand stands of cavalry arms and 
ammunition.*2 Two days later he again wired Secretary Stanton 
asking him immediately to direct the commanding officer at Fort 
Leavenworth to turn the arms and ammunition over to the state.** 
Before sending this message to Stanton the Kansas executive had 
attempted to get ten thousand rounds of ammunition from Fort 
Leavenworth.** Whether or not the arsenal had refused the request 
until otherwise instructed by Stanton is not clear. The fact remains 
that on the same day, by special order No. 136, General Hancock 
directed the commander of the Leavenworth arsenal to issue ten 
thousand round of 58-caliber cartridges to the state of Kansas.* 
Many of the guns needed were in possession of the militia; con- 
sequently Crawford instructed Capt. John G. Haskell, at Lawrence, 

. Ibid., p. 43. 

. Ibid., p. 134. 

. Ibid., p. 87. 

. Crawford to Stanton, June 22, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 133. 
. Crawford to Stanton, June 24, 1867, Ibid., p. 133. 


. Crawford to commanding officer at Fort Leavenworth, June 24, 1867, Ibid., p. 135. 


35. Adjutant General McKeever to Governor Crawford, June 24, 1867. Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Correspondence, 1867 (Kansas). 
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to call in all the state and Federal arms and ammunition in Law- 
rence and have one thousand stands packed for immediate ship- 
ment.** On June 28 the governor wired Capt. J. C. French, at Fort 
Leavenworth, to ship what arms and ammunition he had as soon as 
possible.27 Shoemaker’s men were thus provided with plenty of 
munitions within a few days after the sending of their appeal for 
protection. 

Simultaneously with his campaign to provide arms for the rail- 
road workers, Governor Crawford endeavored to gain permission to 
organize a regiment of volunteer cavalry for service on the frontier. 
In his telegram to Stanton on June 24 Crawford volunteered to 
raise such an organization. To give additional weight to his request 
the governor inclosed President Perry’s dispatch and added his own 
observation that the railroad west of Fort Harker and all Kansas 
frontier settlements would have to be abandoned unless prompt and 
decisive measures were taken. Stanton replied on June 27, referring 
him to General Grant, commander in chief of the army.** Grant 
naturally turned the matter over to Sherman, who was commanding 
the military division of the Missouri. 

Sherman wired Crawford on June 26, accepting the battalion of 
mounted volunteers provided that Gen. A. J. Smith, at Fort Harker, 
deemed them to be necessary. Sherman stipulated that the battalion 
should consist of six or eight companies to be used for four months.*® 
General Smith signified his consent the next day in a telegram to 
Crawford; however, on June 28 he informed the governor that Sher- 
man had countermanded the order.“ Shoemaker’s message of the 
twenty-eighth also reported Sherman’s change of mind. Crawford 
accordingly telegraphed Sherman and earnestly requested a reversal 
of his orders. In his plea the governor said that it was impossible to 
move against the Indians with militia“! As a result of this action 
General Sherman again reversed his decision and on July 1 gave 
Crawford permission to raise the volunteer battalion.42 At once 
Governor Crawford issued a proclamation calling upon the people 
of Kansas for volunteers. Thus the Eighteenth Kansas cavalry 
came into existence. 


86. Crawford to Haskell, June 24, 1867. C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 134. 
87. Ibid. 

38. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, p. 256. 

89. Sherman to Crawford, June 26, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 43. 
40. General 8. J. Smith to Governor Crawford, June 27 and 28, 1867, Ibid., p. 44. 
41. Crawford to Sherman, June 28, 1867, Ibid., p. 44. 

42. Sherman to Crawford, July 1, 1867, Ibid., p. 45. 
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Why did General Sherman first consent to the raising of the 
volunteer cavalry and then countermand the order? Apparently a 
conflict was going on in Sherman’s mind between his personal views 
of the situation and his desire to coéperate with Crawford and the 
railroad officials. Sherman had little sympathy with the Indian, 
whom he considered the enemy of civilization.** At the same time 
he favored government protection for the transcontinental roads.** 
Why, then, should he object to a proposition whereby the Union 
Pacific, eastern division, should get immediate protection? The 
answer is that he was heartily opposed to the raising of volunteer 
troops by any state for the defense of its local interests because all 
other states and territories that had contact with the Indians would 
instantly start a clamor to do likewise. It was his personal belief 
that each of the western states and territories wanted the entire 
United States army for its own protection. Sherman had stated 
his views quite plainly in a long telegram to Crawford on June 24. 
The general tone of his message was a bit of advice to Crawford to 
act cautiously. The complete text of the telegram is given below: 


“Your dispatch of to-day is this moment received. I had already com- 
mitted myself to be in St. Louis to-morrow from Omaha. I mailed you a 
circular defining as clearly as I can express how far you can help us to main- 
tain peace on the border. This circular you ought to receive to-day. Until 
congress gives to the military power the right to say what Indians are at 
peace and what at war, this conflict of races must go on. In the meantime 
I must leave to General Hancock to do his best. He is to-day at Denver, 
will start back on the Smoky Hill on the 27th and should reach Fort Harker 
and the telegraph in ten days. The Indians thus far seem to confine their 
attacks to isolated trains and to the roads and are in small bands strung 
from . . . Minnesota to . Texas. Yet almost every Indian agent 
says his particular Indians are at home and at peace. If you choose to or- 
ganize a battalion of volunteers, say six or eight companies, and offer them 
to General Hancock on his arrival at Fort Harker, if he wants them I will 
approve, but my notion is he has troops enough. If we can only see where 
the Indians will turn up, which seems impossible, I prefer you deal with 
General Hancock as he is on the spot all the time.’”47 


48. Letter from Sherman to Dodge, January 16, 1867, Grenville M. Dodge, Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 8. Grant, and William T. Sherman (Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, The Monarch Printing Co., 1914), p. 196. Hereafter cited as Dodge, Personal Recol- 
lections. Sherman had referred to the Indian wars as follows: “I want to punish and subdue 
the Indians, who are the enemies of our race and progress, but even in that it is well some- 
times to proceed with due deliberation.” 

44. Letter to Senator John Sherman, September 28, 1867, The Sherman Letters, p. 296. 
In reference to Senator Henderson's theory that congress had not intended to furnish govern- 
mental protection to transportation companies, Sherman emphatically stated that he, himself, 
had always acted upon the theory that when congress located a road it amounted to a promise 
to protect that road. 

45. Sherman to Dodge, May 27, 1867, Dodge, Personal Recollections, pp. 200-201. 
46. Ibid. 
47. Sherman to Crawford, June 24, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 50. 
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Having yielded to the insistence of Crawford and the railroad 
people, however, Sherman came to Kansas immediately in order 
to be near the scene of action. 

When General Sherman reached Fort Harker in July to investigate 
the Indian situation, railroad construction was advancing at an 
unusually slow rate up the Smoky Hill valley, while transportation 
from “End of Track” to Denver on the Smoky Hill Stage line was 
virtually suspended. Only two stages had passed through to Denver 
during the month of June, and none had made the attempt in July 
up to the time of his arrival at the fort.4* Sherman at once looked 
into the matter. The result was a startling discovery which, if 
known sooner, likely would have forced him to withhold perma- 
nently his consent to the organization of the Eighteenth Kansas 
cavalry. Sherman, upon investigation, was convinced that Indian 
depredations were not the real reason for the suspension either of 
railroad building or of travel on the Smoky Hill stage line. He 
contended instead that the railroad was delayed by excessive rain- 
fall, while the stage line did not operate due to selfishness and 
cowardice on the part of the stage company officials.*® The general 
was also led to suspect that Kansas newspapers and citizens were 
exaggerating Indian rumors. His natural conclusion, accordingly, 
was that neither Kansas nor the railroad and stage line needed the 
protection which they had gained as the result of Governor Craw- 
ford’s persistent efforts. 

Following his investigation of the Smoky Hill stage situation 
Sherman transmitted a telegram to Crawford in which he condemned 
the stage company in no uncertain terms for its failure to operate. 

“I believe there are other causes than Indians why the Smoky Hill stage has 
not run. The railroad was delayed by high water and not by Indians and the 
stages have stopped for want of connection and because it is not profitable. I 
want both railroad and stage companies to prosper, but cannot excuse them 
from doing their share of service unless they make efforts equal to the occasion. 
All our posts and intermediate stations to Denver are safe. Trains of wagons go 
with light escort and even single carriers run from post to post. General Smith 
has offered the stage company any amount of guard, but they won’t go. Keep 
this to yourself, only help me quiet down unnecessary alarm, which as you can 
see often does as much harm as real danger, and of course all parties having 
close contracts avail themselves of the alarm to avoid services and claim com- 
pensation and damage.” 50 

48. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 10, 1867. 

49. Sherman’s assertion that high waters was the chief cause for the delay in railroad 
construction is substantiated by the fact that the bridges all along the Union Pacific, eastern 


division, were built too low, thus inviting destruction of the road bed by floods. Statement 
of B. Marshall to Col. John B. Anderson, September 18, 1867. The John B. Anderson Papers. 
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Two days later Sherman informed Crawford that the Eighteenth 
Kansas cavalry was being mustered in at Fort Harker and that a 
company each of infantry and cavalry had been assigned to guard 
Shoemaker’s construction trains. He then closed with this state- 
ment: “Though I assert that Indians have not delayed the progress 
of this road one hour. The stage company deserves severe treatment 
for their efforts to avoid their contract, and they may be the means 
of breaking up the Smoky Hill line altogether.” © 

The stage company referred to by General Sherman was Wells 
Fargo & Co., who had bought out the Holladay interests in 1866 
and had perfected a merger of several mail, express and stage lines 
in the West.®? 

Sherman’s indictment was not the only one hurled at the company. 
Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, while attempting to defend Wells Fargo 
& Co. before the senate, unwittingly let fall information which sup- 
ported Sherman’s contention. Pomeroy and Thayer, of Nebraska, 
were denying the oft-repeated accusation of eastern papers that the 
contractors of the West wanted an Indian war. In the course of 
debate Pomeroy stated that, due to Indian raids, Wells Fargo was 
losing money daily in the performance of their United States mail 
contract, and that they would give a million dollars to get out of it.®* 
This in itself is an indication that the company was not overly eager 
to continue operations on the Smoky Hill route during June and 
July. 

From still another source Sherman’s criticism is substantiated. 
Postmaster General Alex W. Randall, in his report for 1867, men- 
tioned a similar denouncement of Wells Fargo & Co. as follows: 

“During the spring and summer months the complaints as to the manner 
in which the service was being performed, and the great delay in the arrival of 
mail from the east at Denver . . . were more numerous than at any time 
since the present route has been in operation. It was charged that the Indian 
troubles, complained of by the contractor and given by his agents as an excuse 
for nonperformance of service, were a pretense, and that this was no reason 
why the mails should not be conveyed regularly and within schedule time.” 54 

The postmaster general concluded, on the other hand, that the 
contractor (Wells Fargo & Co.) was not to blame for the delay in 
service. The Indian situation on the plains, he decided, was really 
serious. As proof for this final conclusion, he cited official reports to 


51. Sherman to Crawford, July 10, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 48. 


52. Leroy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Cleveland, 1926), p. 319. 


58. Senate Debate 1867, Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 1 sess., p. 688. 
54. House Ex. Doc., No. 1, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 4-5. 
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the War Department by General Sherman and other army officers." 
It is evident that the postmaster general knew nothing of Sherman’s 
revelations to Crawford concerning the refusal of the stage company 
to resume service even under heavy escort. 

Western transportation companies undoubtedly did take advan- 
tage of the United States government during this period. By the 
nature of their contracts they could collect their money whether or 
not they maintained an unbroken schedule. Regardless of the mo- 
tive of the stage company, whether it was to make money with a 
minimum amount of effort, as implied by Sherman, or to keep from 
losing money, as may be inferred from Pomeroy’s statement, the fact 
remains that service was suspended intentionally for several weeks 
on the Smoky Hill line. 

There is, of course, some evidence to justify the stage company for 
discontinuing its service. A special correspondent of the Leaven- 
worth Conservative, located at Fort Wallace with a railroad engi- 
neering expedition, declared that the route was closed because the 
troops for its protection had been sent to guard the Platte line. The 
writer was highly indignant because the interests of the Smoky Hill 
line were sacrified for those of the Platte. This correspondent, in 
two separate articles, maintained that the stage stations were being 
attacked daily and that during the month of June $100,000 worth of 
property was destroyed and many lives were lost. An account of an 
Indian raid at Pond Creek station was also given. Even Fort Wal- 
lace was attacked on June 21 by about 300 Indians, according to the 
writer. The article of July 2 stated that the fort was still besieged.** 
Practically the same assertions were made by Gen. W. W. Wright, 
chief engineer of the Union Pacific, eastern division, in a report to 
Pres. John D. Perry on June 29. Wright was commander of the 
engineering expedition at Fort Wallace.” 

The truth of the whole matter probably is that during the Indian 
raids of the latter part of June the stage company officials had 
reasons for abandoning service; nevertheless in the early part of 
July, when traffic should have been resumed, they failed to perform 
their duty. 

Another problem with which General Sherman had to contend was 
that of false reports and rumors of Indian uprising. His personal 
attitude toward this question was well expressed in his telegram to 
Governor Crawford on July 8, in which he requested that Crawford 

55. Ibid., p. 6. 
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help him to quiet unnecessary alarm. In a letter to his brother, 
Senator Sherman, the general denounced the publication of rumors. 
“Not only real depredations are committed” (by the Indians), he 
asserted, “but every fear, or apprehension, on whatever it may be 
founded, is published, and protection claimed and demanded.” Sher- 
man furthermore emphasized the fact that the clamor of the western 
people for protection really weakened the military power in the 
region since it necessitated breaking up his forces into small groups. 
This, he declared, prevented the collection of any large army to 
carry an offensive into the Indians’ own country, the Yellowstone 
and Red river localities.5* 

Sherman’s belief that Indian rumors were harmful was upheld by 
the Fort Harker correspondent to the Leavenworth Conservative. In 
an article to his paper on July 8, 1867, the writer complained about 
the false propaganda which was being circulated by a rival paper, 
the Leavenworth Commercial. The writer for the Conservative 
denied that there was any truth to the recent stories of Indian raids 
near Ellsworth. He added that between Harker and Hays all was 
quiet. Beyond that point he had no information, since, for some 
reason unknown to the people of his vicinity, the stage had not come 
through from the west for some time.®® 

After General Sherman had returned to St. Louis the Republican 
of that city printed an article from Fort Harker which reported the 
massacre near Fort Larned of a party of Catholic priests and nuns. 
Sherman at once published a reply denying the truth of the incident 
and rebuking newspaper journalists for publishing unfounded ru- 
mors.*° Later it was proved that the article was false. The story 
of the massacre had been published by a Leavenworth rival of the 
Conservative. The editor of the Conservative, although stating that 
he had not printed the report, denied that the newspapers of Kansas 
were publishing exaggerated stories. At the same time he warned 
his readers to beware of Indian news printed in any rival Leaven- 
worth papers.* 

Additicnal proof that one of the Leavenworth papers was guilty 
of “yellow journalism” comes from an entirely different source. A 
prominent official of the Union Pacific, eastern division, writing 
from Leavenworth, Kan., in September, 1867, reported that the 


58. Letter to Senator Sherman, July 16, 1867 (written from Fort Harker), The Sherman 
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town was a great place for the manufacture of news. He also 
mentioned that a reporter for a Leavenworth publication was filling 
his paper with startling accounts of Indian raids and horrible mur- 
ders which were being copied by “all the eastern papers as the true 
state of affairs in the West.” ® 

While the Sherman investigation and newspaper controversy were 
taking place the Eighteenth Kansas cavalry was organized, mustered 
into service and baptized with fire. When Governor Crawford issued 
his call for volunteers on July 1 it was his intention to raise eight 
companies of cavalry for six months’ service. As a matter of fact 
only four companies were raised and the regiment was required to 
serve only four months. The reason for this change of plans will 
soon be apparent. 

Recruiting officers found that they could get sufficient men but 
very few horses. Crawford on July 3 asked Sherman if the govern- 
ment would furnish horses for part of the men. Sherman refused, 
stating that if eight mounted companies could not be furnished a 
less number would be sufficient.** Telegrams and letters literally 
poured into the executive offices in Topeka during the next few 
days. The majority of these were in regard to getting horses. Ac- 
cordingly, Crawford on July 10 again telegraphed Sherman, inquir- 
ing if he would take part of the men unmounted. Sherman again 
rejected the suggestion, remarking that if the men could not be 
mounted they were not wanted.** This attitude of Sherman was 
quite disconcerting to certain Kansans who were striving mightily to 
organize a full eight-company regiment. On July 5 Governor Craw- 
ford received the following telegram from A. Green, of Manhattan: 
“T can get horses if adjutant general will issue certificate of indebt- 
edness. Pottawatomie is best place. I came up with General Sher- 
man. He would not grieve if you fail. Come up to-morrow.”® 

According to the terms of enlistment, each volunteer was supposed 
to furnish his own horse. He was then to be armed, equipped and 
paid by the United States as were other regular troops. In case a 
volunteer had no horse and was unable to purchase one the state 
guaranteed to stand security for the payment. In order to pay all 
creditors for horses purchased without waiting for a delayed legis- 
lative appropriation, the recruits gave their personal notes at the 

62. B. Marshall to Col. John B. Anderson, Sept. 18, 1867. The John B. Anderson Papers. 
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time of purchase. The recruiting officer was then instructed to draw 
the cash pay of each soldier so indebted and transmit it to the 
creditor until the note was paid in full.*%* The governor assured all 
questioners that each soldier who furnished a horse would be reim- 
bursed later by legislative appropriation. 

With the horse problem once solved the routine of organization 
went on steadily. By July 15 the Eighteenth Kansas was mustered 
into United States service at Fort Harker. The battalion was made 
up of four companies with a total enrollment of 358 officers and 
enlisted men.** That there was a real need for the regiment was 
revealed by General Sherman in his annual report for the year. The 
report explained that the Eighteenth was called into service to re- 
place six companies of Seventh cavalry that had been transferred 
to the Platte in the summer.® 

Under the able leadership of Maj. Horace L. Moore, of Lawrence, 
the Eighteenth Kansas performed creditably and was of real service 
to the state and nation. In addition to fighting the Indians the men 
faced a far deadlier enemy, cholera, which took a heavy toll of re- 
cruits at Fort Harker. On July 24 the regiment was at Fort Larned. 
Shortly afterwards it was moved to Fort Dodge and finally to Fort 
Hays on August 15. 

While stationed at Fort Hays the Eighteenth performed its most 
active service. On August 22 part of the regiment participated in 
the battle of Beaver creek. Following an Indian raid on the Smoky 
Hill stage line at Big Creek station, Maj. George A. Armes organized 
an expedition of the Tenth United States and Eighteenth Kansas 
cavalry and pursued the hostiles north into the Republican valley. 
While out on a scout for the expedition Captain Jenness, of the 
Eighteenth Kansas, and a small body of troops were attacked by 
about 500 Indians. They withstood the onslaught until rescued. 
The Indians then attacked the entire force. The battle raged for 
six hours before darkness caused the fighting to cease. Satanta, 
the Kiowa chief, was reported to have led the Indians.7° The sol- 
diers’ losses were three killed and thirty-five wounded.7? Mean- 
while Major Moore and the remainder of the Eighteenth were cam- 
paigning in the same general region. Although neither Indians nor 
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soldiers could claim decisive victories, the campaign had the effect 
of breaking up the Indian concentration along the Smoky Hill and 
the Republican. The northern Indians retreated to the north, while 
the Comanches, Kiowas, southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes headed 
south, where they met the Peace Commission at Medicine Lodge in 
October.72 The Eighteenth continued to serve until October 29, 
when it was ordered to Fort Harker to be mustered out. On Novem- 
bed 15 the final muster took place.** It was deemed unnecessary to 
keep the soldiers in service for six months since there was no need 
for them during the winter. About ten per cent of the regiment lost 
their lives during their four months of service. 

Throughout the months of July and August reports of Indian 
depredations had continued to come in. A perfect reign of terror 
took place in Colorado Territory during the early part of July. 
Settlers left the country, and there was talk of discontinuing over- 
land travel.7* One of Custer’s scouts, in relating the story of the 
Kidder massacre and an attack by Indians on Custer’s supply train, 
closed the interview with these words: “If any man thinks there 
is no war with, or danger from, the Indians, let him make a trip 
from Wallace to Harker and then he will realize it.”"® 

Service was finally resumed on the Smoky Hill route, the first 
west-bound mail coach reaching Denver July 27, after a ten-day 
trip from Fort Harker. Indians were numerous between Harker and 
Monument station, and according to reports were virtually in pos- 
session of one hundred miles of the road.7* Santa Fe coaches, on 
the other hand, were coming through to Fort Harker unmolested, 
though many Indians were seen along the route.*7 

Osages dwelling in the southeast section of the state caught the 
fever of the Indian war on the plains and performed some minor 
depredations. Governor Crawford paid them a visit in August and 
called them to account for thieving of horses and other stock from 
settlers. The Osages promptly returned the property and thereafter 
remained “good Indians.”** The governor discovered that Indian 
traders were daily supplying the Osages as well as the wild plains 
tribes with arms and ammunition.”® 
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The Indian Peace Commission, which had been appointed in 
July by act of congress, held a meeting in St. Louis on August 8. 
As a result General Sherman ordered all department commanders 
in the division of the Missouri to assume defensive tactics only, 
thus giving the Indians a chance to receive messages sent out from 
the Peace Commission and to act on them.*® 

In view of this change of tactics upon the part of the military au- 
thorities, matters became somewhat complicated when the Indians 
again attacked the Smoky Hill route in September. Shoemaker 
wired Crawford on September 21 informing him that one of the 
principal contractors and three men had been killed by Indians on 
September 19. Since Gen. A. J. Smith, at Fort Harker, could 
give no additional protection the general superintendent asked the 
governor for an infantry regiment at once to guard the working 
parties.*! Crawford replied immediately. “Your dispatch received. 
Will tender regiment to General Sherman. If he will not accept on 
behalf of government, I will endeavor to make other arrange- 
ments.” Governor Crawford then made a speedy trip to Fort 
Hays to investigate matters and upon his return sent two telegrams 
to Sherman describing the situation and offering to immediately 
organize a regiment of volunteers.** 

Sherman’s reply threw cold water on the proposition. The com- 
plete telegram follows: 

“Heapquarters, Miurrary Division or THE Missouri, 
Sr. Louis, September 24, 1867. 

“Governor Crawford: With the present convictions of the Indian Com- 
mission to be at Fort Harker the eighth I would not be willing to accept more 
volunteers. Mr. Shoemaker ought not to push his parties too far out till we 
meet the Cheyennes. W. T. Suerman, Lieut. General.”®4 

Sherman thus remained consistent with his previous position. 
Crawford, plainly, was out of sympathy with the Peace Commission 
and considered defense of the railroad paramount. The crux of the 
matter was whether or not the road actually needed more protection 
than it was already getting. Considerable light was shed on the 
question by Mr. Marshall, who was on the scene at Fort Harker as 
a representative of the railroad’s eastern financial interests. Writ- 
ing from Junction City on September 18, Marshall explained that 

80. Sherman’s Annual Report, Report of the Secretary of War, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 37. 

81. C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 34. 


82. Ibid., p. 138. 


83. Ibid., p. 188. The two telegrams are similar to content, the first having been directed 
to Sherman at Omaha, while the second was sent the following day to St. Louis. Crawford 
apparently wanted to be sure that Sherman would get the message immediately. 


84. Ibid., p. 40. 
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he had just gone up to the end of the track with the railroad com- 
missioners, that a military escort had accompanied the train and 
that they were not molested. Further on he stated: 

“The Indians west of us have been making some trouble lately, but I do 
not apprehend any trouble with our trains. There have been several attacks 
made on wagon trains and some stock stolen, and a few men killed, but those 
things you must expect when you pass over other people’s grounds.”®5 

The Peace Commission, following its meeting in St. Louis, headed 
northwest up the Missouri river in order to treat with the Sioux and 
northern Cheyennes before meeting the tribes in Kansas. Sherman 
invited Crawford to meet the commission at Fort Leavenworth on 
August 11.8 Crawford accepted and presented his views to the 
commissioners. A Leavenworth daily, reporting the governor’s pres- 
ence in town, had this to say: “The governor will confer with the 
peace powwow-ists, but is not known to sympathize with their 
policy. He is for exhorting peace, we guess.’’** In September Craw- 
ford further vented his opinion of the commission. “I am waiting 
patiently,” he wrote, “the result of the efforts of this Peace Com- 
mission. If they fail to do their duty the state of Kansas will not 
fail.”** Sherman, also, was not optimistic about the possibility of 
peace, although he expressed some hopes. Writing to his brother 
on September 28, he predicted that the Indian wars were not over, 
since it would take years for the Peace Commission to fulfill the 
requirement of the law passed by congress.*® 

In October the Peace Commission arrived in Kansas. Its per- 
sonnel had been carefully chosen from both military men and 
civilians. Generals Terry, Harney, Sanborn, and Auger represented 
the army, while Commissioner Taylor upheld the interests of the 
Indian Bureau. Senator Henderson, of Missouri, represented con- 
gress and Col. Samuel F. Tappan stood for the nation at large. For 
a month prior to the meeting the Indian Bureau had been assembling 
a vast amount of material near Medicine Lodge to give the Indians 
as presents. These stores included coffee, sugar, flour, dried fruits, 
arms and ammunition and a herd of cattle.® 

Once the Indians were assembled, the powwow began. Estimates 
of the number of Indians present vary from five thousand to fifteen 


85. Letter to Col. John B. Anderson, the John B. Anderson Papers. 

86. Telegram to Crawford, August 10, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 38. 

87. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 11, 1867. 

88. Letter to J. R. Mead, an Indian trader, Sept. 4, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford (Copy 
Book), p. 57. 
89. The Sherman Letters, p. 296. 
90. Connelley, “Medicine Lodge Treaty,” pp. 603-604. 
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thousand.*! The tribes represented were the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, 
Comanche, Kiowa, and Kiowa-Apache. Tall Bull, a prominent 
Cheyenne war chief, ably stated the Indians’ case when he told the 
commissioners that the red men were on the warpath to prevent 
Kansas and Colorado being settled by palefaces. He said that the 
Indians claimed that part of the country as their own, and did not 
want railroads built through it to scare away the buffalo. At one 
time during the early stages of the conference it seemed that negotia- 
tions would stop and a general massacre ensue. Since there were 
less than five hundred soldiers present, the commissioners exhibited 
some uneasiness. Nevertheless, the Indians were kept in awe by a 
show of artillery, so the powwow continued.*” 

Two treaties were drawn up and signed. On October 21 the com- 
missioners reached their final agreement with the Comanche, Kiowa 
and Apache tribes. The Cheyennes held off until a week later, when 
they and their Arapahoe allies came to terms. The two treaties were 
nearly identical. According to the final arrangement the Indians 
agreed to— 

(1) Withdraw all opposition to the construction of the Pacific railroads. 

(2) Relinquish their claims lying between the Platte and Arkansas. 

(3) Withdraw to reservations set apart for them. 

In return the Indians received the following concessions: 


(1) A large reservation and an enormous amount of supplies. (The Coman- 

ches, Kiowas and Apaches were assigned to a reserve north of the Red 
river. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes were allotted about three million 
acres in the Cherokee outlet in Indian territory.) 
The right to hunt south of the Arkansas river so long as the buffalo 
ranged there in such numbers as to justify the chase. No white settle- 
ments were to be allowed between the Arkansas river and the southern 
boundary of Kansas for a period of three years.% 


Contrary to a general impression which has grown up in the 
United States, the Medicine Lodge treaty did not bring peace to the 
frontier. After loading the Indians with guns and ammunition the 
Peace Commission promised to provide more for them the next 
spring. This mistaken policy on the part of the commissioners 
practically undid everything that had been accomplished by the 
treaty. It remained for the military authorities to bring about peace 


91. Connelley says 5,000. Crawford estimated the total number of warriors at 3,000. 
This would mean a total population of approximately 7,500. 

92. Crawford, Kansas in the Sizties, p. 277. 

93. Terms of the Medicine Lodge Treaty derived from: Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, 
v. Il, p. 284; Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, p. 278; Charles J. Kappler, Indian Afairs, 
Laws, and Treaties, v. Il, p. 764. 
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by conquest in 1868.°%* Even from the standpoint of the Indian, the 
treaty was a failure. “The giving of a few presents and the signing 
of treaties by a few chiefs would not appease the Indians, whose 
livelihood, the buffalo, was being destroyed and driven away.” * 
The young men of all the tribes bitterly opposed the treaty; hence 
it could not be expected that the terms of the agreement would be 
observed. 

After the break-up of the great Medicine Lodge encampment the 
Indians headed south and west, leaving the Kansas frontier in peace 
during the fall and winter. Sheridan, upon taking command of 
the Department of the Missouri, reported everything comparatively 
quiet. At the very close of the year reports reached Topeka of 
Indian depredations on White Rock creek in Republic county. These 
proved to be the work of a party of Omahas and Otoes.®" 

The year 1867 was outstanding in the annals of plains warfare. 
Commencing early in the spring, the war between Indians and whites 
dragged through a long summer and well into the autumn. While 
no general massacre of settlers took place, there were over four 
hundred citizens murdered by the southern tribes in Kansas and 
Nebraska during 1866 and 1867. Sixteen engagements occurred dur- 
ing the latter year between Indians and United States troops in the 
Missouri department. So numerous, indeed, were the conflicts on 
the plains that one writer has credited the summer of 1867 with more 
actual cavalry fighting than any season in the ten years of plains 
combat from 1864 to 1874.°° While this statement may be correct, 
it is well to add that the conflicts between the military and Indians 
during the year were not especially bloody. In the entire Depart- 
ment of the Missouri during 1867 nineteen soldiers were killed and 
fifty wounded, while only ten Indians were sent to the happy hunting 
grounds.*® 








94. C liey, ““Medicine Lodge Treaty,’’ pp. 604-605. 
95. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes, p. 266. 
96. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, v. Il, p. 282. 


97. Letter from Thomas Lovewell to Governor Crawford, December 23, 1867, Adjutant 
General’s Correspondence, 1867 (Kansas). 


98. James A. Hadley, ‘“‘The Death of Lieutenant Kidder,’’ Indian Depredations and Bat- 
tles, Clippings, v. I. p. 64., Kansas State Historical Society. 


99. Report of the Secretary of War, 1867, 40 Cong., 2 sess., Ser. No. 1324, pp. 45, 46. 





Some Famous Kansas Frontier 
Scouts 
Paut I. We_t~tMAN 


N THE divers Indian wars which kept the western frontier in a 

turmoil throughout much of the time between 1857 and 1878 
Kansas played a tragic and at the same time a heroic part. Like 
her sister states of Nebraska and Texas and the Dakota territories 
she suffered under the scourge of the Indian raiders, and many of 
her citizens died in the glare of their burning homes in the settle- 
ments on the Smoky Hill, the Republican, the Arkansas, the Solo- 
mon and elsewhere. Like these other states she sent her sons to 
avenge the atrocities committed. 

Thus far Kansas played a part akin to that of all the other 
frontier states. But there was one respect in which she outshone all 
the others. That was in her contribution of great plains scouts to 
this frontier war, in which she surpassed every other state in the 
West. 

Study the big Indian campaigns between 1860 and 1878—Kansas 
men were the real leaders in every one. Kansans were the keen-eyed 
followers of the trail; the canny diagnosers of ambuscades; the wise 
advisors to ward off the duplicity of Indian diplomats; the inter- 
preters at the councils. In a word, more Kansas men qualified as 
high-class scouts in the Indian wars—and the position of the scout 
was often far more important than was the position of the com- 
manding officer himself—than qualified from any other state or 
territory. 

Sharp Grover, Billy Comstock, Charlie Reynolds, Billy Dixon, 
Jack Stillwell, Wild Bill Hickok, Buffalo Bill Cody, William 
Mathewson—even Kit Carson and William Bent,? to mention only 
a few, received a part or all of their training in plainscraft, in Indian 
strategy, and in the lessons of hardihood, endurance and loyalty, on 
the plains of Kansas. 

_ 1. Between August 10 and November 25, 1868, there were government records of the kill- 
ing of 120 people; the capture of seven more; the running off of 619 horses and mules and 
958 cattle; the burning and plundering of twenty-one homes; and the destruction of four 
wagon trains in Kansas, eastern Colorado and the Indian territory. This record covered a 
period of only three and a half months.—George Armstrong Custer, My Life on the Plains, 


p. 87. 


2. Abner T. Grover, 18—-1869; William Comstock, 18—-1868; Charles Alexander Rey- 
nolds, 1842-1876; William Dixon, 1850-1913; S. E. Stillwell, 1849-1889; James Butler 
Hickok, 1837-1876; William Frederick Cody, 1846-1917; William Mathewson, 1830-1912; 
Christopher Carson, 1809-1868, and William Bent, 1809-1869. 
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To understand why this should be it must be remembered that the 
frontier history of the West is divided into three epochs, each sig- 
nificant of the progress of the civilized white man in occupying the 
land, and of the growing resentment of the savage red man because 
of that encroachment. 

First came the epoch of the trapper and the trader. A wild, dar- 
ing, irresponsible class of men they were, those forerunners of the 
pale face’s civilization. They little resembled heralds of civiliza- 
tion. More savage in dress, actions and habits were many of them 
than the very Indians among whom they wandered to wrest their 
precarious livelihood from the wilderness. Yet they sowed the seeds 
from which were to spring the beginnings of the new era. 

These trappers and traders fared forth with a hardihood and re- 
source absolutely amazing, braved the peril of death by torture, 
and filtered among the wild tribes of the plains and mountains in 
search of beaver and other peltries. In this search they penetrated 
to the uttermost corners of the present United States. They went 
in search of furs; but they acquired something more important to 
the nation than that—a priceless knowledge of the geography, people 
and characteristics of the great unknown hinterland, which, dis- 
seminated in the East, probably had greater influence on the quick 
settlement of the West than any other one factor. 

To this period belong men like Kit Carson, the Bent brothers and 
their partner, Ceran St. Vrain, “Old Bill” Williams, Jim Bridger, 
“Broken Hand” Fitzpatrick, Jim Beckwourth, Ezekial Williams and 
others. These were but the better-known typical examples of the 
hundreds who were cut out of the same piece of cloth, and who 
could shoot “plumb-center,” trail a moccasin track over a bare rock, 
battle a grizzly bear with a bowie knife, and live off anything in 
hunger time, from their own leggins to “raw buzzart,” as occurred 
in one traditional case. 

They did not go forth as conquerors of the soil, these forerunners 
of their race. The land meant no more to them than it did to the 
Indians. They made friends with the red men whenever it suited 
their capricious purpose; often took wives from among them;* and 
many times took part in their tribal wars.* In some cases they 











} | 3. William Bent, Kit Carson, Sharp Grover, Ed Curtis, Ceran St. Vrain, and many others 
} had Indian wives. 

4. There is even reason to think that some of these white men ‘gone native’ fought 
against their own race. Thus, at the Beecher Island fight, when all of Forsyth’s horses were 
killed, the men on the island heard a voice announce in perfect English, ‘“There goes the last 
of their horses, anyway.” Besides this, from time to time, the notes of an artillery bugle were 
heard from the shore. See Indian Fights and Fighters, p. 84, by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
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wrought remarkable changes in the relations of the tribes. A 
typical case of this is quoted by Billy Peacock,5 for years a member 
of the Cheyenne tribe, by whom he is still known as Numose, “the 
Left Hand.” 

After the building of Bent’s Fort, according to Peacock, the Bents 
and St. Vrain, with Kit Carson and Ed Curtis, traded with the 
Comanches and Kiowas. The Cheyennes at that time—about 1828 
or ’29—-still lived north in the Black Hills country. To increase 
their trade, Bent and St. Vrain built the trading post on the 
Canadian river known as the Adobe Walls from the material used 
in building the fort. This post was not long occupied. Trouble was 
stirred up among the southern Indians by the “Spanish” traders of 
Santa Fe, Taos and other New Mexican towns, who were jealous of 
Bent and St. Vrain. Things reached such a crisis that St. Vrain, who 
was in charge at the southern post, was forced to use a subterfuge 
to get away. 

The Kiowas and Comanches had run off his stock. He ran up a 
white flag and invited their chiefs in for a council. As soon as these 
chiefs entered the stockade he closed the doors and promised them 
death unless the stock was returned speedily and he was given safe 
conduct to Bent’s Fort. This stratagem was later used by Custer 
and others, but this is the first time it appears on the plains. It was 
effective. The mules were returned and St. Vrain was unmolested 
in his northward journey. 

The Indians still refusing to trade with them, William Bent, with 
true Yankee cunning, looked around for a new source of business. 
He had dwelt among the Cheyennes and had a Cheyenne wife.® 
He arranged for a meeting with some of the Cheyenne leaders who 
were hunting in the Arkansas valley, and after a big powwow in- 
duced about half the tribe to move their permanent camps from the 
northern hunting grounds to the vicinity of the fort." 

This, according to Peacock, is how the southern Cheyennes sepa- 
rated from the northern Cheyennes, who remained in the North. He 
insists that although these bands have always been considered dif- 
ferent and distinct tribes they are in all essentials the same. History 
records that they were intermarrying and visiting back and forth 

5. William C. Peacock, now 75 years old, is at present residing at Valley Center, Kan. 

6. His first wife was Owl Woman. After her death in 1847, he married another Indian 


woman named Yellow Woman.—George Bird Grinnell, “‘Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. XV, pp. 46, 47. 
7. Grinnell tells a different story. He says that the fort was built after instead of be- 


fore the ee with the Cheyennes, which took place at the mouth of the Purgatoire in 
1826.—Ibid., p. 
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as late as 1875, when the band of Bull Hump, a northern Cheyenne, 
returning from a visit to the southern Cheyennes in the Indian 
territory, was set upon and wiped out by soldiers and buffalo hunters 
on Sappa creek, in northwestern Kansas.° If this story is true, it 
forms an interesting illustration of how the white men changed the 
habits, history and habitat of many an Indian tribe. 

With the beginning of settlement in the eastern part of Kansas 
and Nebraska began a second epoch. Discovery of gold in the 
mountains and in California brought a rush of emigrants. The 
slavery question caused thousands to move into Kansas with the 
purpose of making it proslavery or antislavery, and thus it was dis- 
covered that the “Great American Desert,” so-called, was really a 
fertile and productive territory. 

Naturally the Indians resented this high-handed incursion. Be- 
ginning in 1857, when Sumner campaigned against the Cheyennes’, 
the frontier was always in danger of a raid, and the youths of that 
frontier were reared in the art of Indian fighting, taught the secrets 
of woods and plains craft, and schooled in all the fine arts of com- 
bating at their own game the fierce nomads of the wilderness. This 
was the period when most of the Kansas scouts got their training 
and fitted themselves for their strenuous and important adventures, 
which occurred in the third epoch, the epoch of the real Indian wars. 

In 1858 gold was found in Colorado and a new rush of emigrants 
started up the Santa Fe and Platte trails. The passage of thousands 
of white men with their stock and their families up these trails, 
frightening away the game, excited and angered the Indians.’® 
Trouble soon broke out. There were brushes with the red men on 
the overland trails, and then sporadic raiding began against isolated 
settlements. In the main, however, the tribes kept the peace until 
1863, when minor depredations increased to a point where they 
resembled a general war, and the government, in the throes of civil 
war, decided it must do something to put an end to these troubles. 
There were several minor fights with the Indians, and on November 
29, 1864, occurred the massacre of Black Kettle’s village on Sand 





8. For an account of this fight see Buffalo Deve, pp. 99-112, by Col. Homer W. Wheeler. 
See, also, William D. Street’s “Cheyenne Indian Massacre on the Middle Fork of the Sappa,”’ 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, pp. 368-373. 

9. An excellent account of this campaign is contained in an article by R. * > om who 
was a soldier in Sumner’s command, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, 484. 

10. According to Grinnell, the Cheyennes at first thought these gold satis insane, be- 
cause they wandered about aimlessly seeking for gold.—The Fighting Cheyennes, footnote, 
p. 119. During the month of May, 1859, not less than 10,000 persons went up the Republi- 
can river route alone, and Bancroft estimates 150,000 went up the Platte and Arkansas routes 
in the spring of 1859.—George Bancroft, History of Colorado, p. 457. 
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creek by Chivington,’! which set the whole Indian country into a 
blaze of hatred.?? 

The chief theater of war was in Wyoming and the Platte valley 
of Nebraska during 1865 and 1866. In 1867 occurred the campaign 
by General Hancock in southern Kansas and present-day northern 
Oklahoma, which resulted in nothing except to give the Indians 
renewed confidence.4* The following year, 1868, saw the red men 
receive three stunning defeats—the repulse of Roman Nose’s band 
by Col. G. A. Forsyth’s command at Beecher’s Island; Gen. George 
A. Custer’s winter attack on Black Kettle’s village on the Washita; 
and Gen. Eugene A. Carr’s defeat of Tall Bull’s band at Summit 
Springs. In each case the leading chief was killed. 

After that the Indians subsided until 1874, when, maddened by 
white buffalo hunters who ignored the Medicine Lodge peace treaty, 
they flamed into revolt again.‘ For the next year the troops were 
kept busy pursuing the hostiles, and the bloody battles of Adobe 
Walls,* Palo Duro Canyon and elsewhere, together with scores of 
massacres and raids, painted the frontier a gory hue. 

Searcely was this war brought to an end, in 1875, when the Sioux 
to the north went on the warpath. In the year which followed, 
Reynolds was defeated on the Powder river, Crook was defeated on 
the Rose Bud, and Custer and all his immediate command were 
wiped out on the Little Big Horn. The Sioux were finally subdued 
and the Northern Cheyennes were rounded up and moved to the 
reservation of the Southern Cheyennes in the Indian territory, which 


precipitated Kansas’ last real Indian raid—the Dull Knife raid of 
1878. 


11. Col. J. M. Chivington, First Colorado cavalry. 

12. Concerning this massacre there was almost universal condemnation of Chivington. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, greatest of all the Indian fighters, said of it: “The Sand Creek massacre 
is perhaps the foulest and most unjustifiable crime in the annals of America.’’—Personal 
Recollections, p. 139. The Indian Peace Commission of 1868, which reviewed the case, said 
in its report: “It scarcely has its parallel in the records of Indian barbarity. Fleeing women, 
holding up their hands and praying for mercy, were shot down; infants were killed and scalped 
in derision; men were tortured and mutilated in a manner that would put to shame the sav- 
ages of interior Africa. No one will be astonished that a war ensued which cost the govern- 
ment $30,000,000, and carried conflagration and death into the border settlements. uring 
the spring and summer of 1865 no less than 8,000 troops were withdrawn from the effective 
forces engaged against the Rebellion to meet this Indian war.""—George W. Manypenny, Our 
Indian Wards, p. 165. An excellent description of the Sand Creek massacre may be found 
in J. P. Dunn’s Massacres of the Mountains, pp. 396-487. 

18. “Hancock had threatened to chastise these Indians most severely if they made any 
trouble, but having now driven them to hostilities he found it impossible to strike them at 
all, as they moved much more rapidly than his troops.—George Bird Grinnell, The Fighting 

heyennes, p. 244. 

14. One provision of the Medicine Lodge treaty was that the white men should not molest 
buffalo or other game south of the border between Kansas and the Indian territory. 

15. This fight took place near the site of the old Bent-St. Vrain fort by that name, on 
the banks of the Canadian. Traces of the ancient adobe walls were still visible. The fort, 
built by the buffalo hunters and traders, was of logs, set picket fashion, with one sod house 
(Hanrahan’s saloon), but it was named “‘Adobe Walls” for the older structure. 
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That campaign, resulting in the death of scores of Kansans in the 
path of the desperate Cheyennes, ended Indian troubles in this state, 
although in other states, notably in Colorado during the Ute up- 
rising, in Arizona and New Mexico during the Apache wars, and in 
the Dakotas during the Ghost Dance outbreak, there was plenty of 
bloodshed and bitter fighting before the red warriors were convinced 
that, whether it was right or not, might held the winning hand. 

Now let us glance at the part the Kansas scouts played in this 
panorama of warfare. 

One of the best and bravest of them was Charlie Reynolds. Born 
in Kentucky in 1842, he came to Kansas when only a boy of sixteen, 
by way of an emigrant train bound for California. The train was 
attacked by Indians on the Platte and most of the emigrants were 
killed, but Reynolds escaped to become a Nemesis to the race which 
had done that deed. After some wandering he came to Atchison 
county, and at the opening of the Civil War enlisted in and served 
in a Kansas regiment for three years, chiefly as a scout.® 

At the end of the war he went on a trading expedition and again 
ran afoul of the Indians when his party was attacked on the Smoky 
Hill. Reynolds’ fellow trader was killed, but he took refuge in a 
wolfer’s dugout and stood the Indians off until nightfall, when he 
escaped and finally reached Santa Fe in safety.'" 

During the summer of 1866 Reynolds hunted buffalo in western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, where he earned such a reputation as 
a plainsman that he was appointed an army scout. He accompanied 
the troops north in 1873 and was Custer’s chief of scouts in the 
Black Hills expedition in 1874. Reynolds it was who discovered 
that Rain-in-the-Face, the Sioux chief, was guilty of the murder of 
Doctor Honzinger, a veterinarian, and Balleran, a sutler, during the 
Black Hills expedition. He also helped in the arrest of the chief.1* 

Reynolds was chief of scouts in the ill-fated expedition to the 
Little Big Horn. He died trying to stave off the rush of the Sioux 
warriors who were shooting down the soldiers of Major Reno as 
they tried to retreat across the Little Big Horn river. He is buried, 





16. Brininstool, E. A., A Trooper With Custer, p. 204. 
17. He was on his way to New Mexico at the time. . 
18. Rain-in-the-Face, the Sioux chief, said that Reynolds recognized him at the time 
he killed the two civilians. In his story of ‘the Little Big Horn fight and the events preceding 
it, published in the magazine Outdoor Life, March, 1908, and quoted by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, he says: “Charlie Reynolds knew me (he was seen after the killing) and told Long 
Yellow Hair who did this brave deed.” He was mistaken, because Reynolds got his informa- 
tion much later, while Rain-in-the-Face was undergoing the Sun Dance tortures. To keep 
up his courage he boasted of his nies, Oe being one of them. Reynolds, a witness of the 
Sun Dance, heard him and reported it. rady, Indian Fights and Fighters, footnote on p. 283. 
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and a tablet shows where he died bravely fighting, on the field of 
the Little Big Horn.’® 

Another excellent scout and daring fighter was Sharp Grover. 
He is said to have been a “squaw man,” having lived as a member 
of the Sioux tribe and been married to a Sioux wife.2® When Colonel 
Forsyth organized his famous expedition for the Beecher Island 
campaign Grover went along as chief of scouts. 

That was a real distinction in that group, for most of them were 
veteran plainsmen in their own right. They were all Kansas men, 
too—trappers and hunters and ranchers and ex-soldiers, many of 
them former members of the Confederate army. In this hard-bitten 
and efficient detachment Grover still managed to stand out, and his 
commanding officer later wrote of his high opinion and trust of 
him.” He could speak Sioux, and was also expert in sign talk, the 
universal language of the plains. Moreover, he was a finished 
plainsman. 

Largely through his guidance, Forsyth trailed and overtook the 
Cheyennes and Sioux under Roman Nose and fought the almost 
disastrous battle with them on Beecher’s Island. It was Grover who 
pointed out a huge Indian as Roman Nose himself,?* and Grover is 
reputed to have killed this Indian, although the Cheyennes later 
denied that this was Roman Nose. Still, Roman Nose was killed in 
this battle, and Grover should have known him from personal ac- 
quaintance. It is the writer’s opinion that he was correct in his 
identification.”* 

At the time he scouted for Forsyth, Grover was suffering from a 
still unhealed wound in the back which he had received when his 
friend Billy Comstock was treacherously killed by Sioux Indians, in 
August, 1868, on the Solomon river. This occurred only a month 
before the Forsyth expedition, yet the painful hurts did not prevent 

19. Reynolds’ grave is marked with an iron tablet. 


20. Wheeler, Col. Homer W., Buffalo Days, p. 246. 


21. “My guide was Sharp Geoven, a plainsman . . who had passed his life in hunt- 
ing and trapping along the western border. . He ‘was well posted on Indian craft, 
spoke the dialect of the Sioux and knew many of them ag A keen eye, a good shot, 
and a cool head made him a valuable man. . . He (William Comstock), Dick Parr, 
Grover and William Cody (Buffalo Bill) were . . . a strong quartet of able and compe- 
tent plainsmen, bred to their work by years of service, and men to be relied upon under all 
circumstances._—“‘A Frontier Fight,” by Gen. G. A. Forsyth, printed in The Beecher Island 
Annual (1917), p. 8. 

22. Ibid., p. 15. 


23. The Chegemnes | resent at this fight told George Bird Grinnell that Roman Nose was 
killed on the eveni the first day, instead of early in the fight, as related by Forsyth, 
Custer and others. dl Grinnell: “As the most famous of the northern Cheyennes, Roman 
Nose was regarded as the hero of this fight on the Indian side, yet it is clear that no one in 
Forsyth’s command knew Roman Nose. General Forsyth states that the scout Grover identi- 
fied Roman Nose, but while Grover had some intercourse with the Sioux he did not know the 
northern Cheyennes.’’—Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes, p. 281. 
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him from riding, fighting and scouting as daringly and as intelli- 
gently as at any period in his life. 

Grover was killed in a shooting affray at Pond Creek, Kan., in 
the year following this campaign. He was shot by a man named 
Moody in a saloon brawl. Grover was not armed, having delivered 
his pistols to the barkeeper, but Moody was allowed to go free as 
he claimed he had shot in self-defense, thinking Grover armed, when 
the latter, drunk, started toward him with a flow of abusive epi- 
thets.** 

The name of Billy Comstock has been mentioned above. He 
was another Kansas scout who stood high in the esteem of the 
officers with whom he associated. In General Custer’s book, My 
Life on the Plains, he is referred to as “a host in himself” when fight- 
ing against the Indians.* 

Billy Comstock was born in Wisconsin, but came west at an early 
age, living on the frontier by preference. He was one of the original 
pony express riders, at the time when Wild Bill Hickok and Buffalo 
Bill Cody were similarly employed.”® 

In the winter of 1867 he got into trouble in a fight with a cheating 
wood contractor who had agreed to pay him a certain sum of money 
if he would show him where a good supply of wood for the post at 
Fort Wallace could be found. Comstock lived up to his part of the 
agreement, but the contractor failed to pay. 

This man posed as a bad man and boasted of having been a mem- 
ber of the Quantrill raiders, but that made no difference to Com- 
stock. He met his defrauder on the porch of the post trader and 
shot him dead. His arrest followed and he was taken to Fort Hays 
for trial. Arraigned before a judge there, he was asked how he would 
plead. 

“Guilty, sir,” Comstock replied. 

The astonished judge asked him if he wished to alter his plea. 

“No, sir,” said Comstock, who did not know what it was to lie. 

“In that case I discharge you for want of evidence,” said the 
judge, who seems to have known Comstock’s late adversary.?" 


24. Wheeler, Buffalo Days, pp. 247-248. 
25. My Life on the Plains, p. 63. In the same book, Custer gives this typical Kansas 
scout the following tribute: ‘ighoroughly reliable in his reports, brave, oles and per- 
severing in character, with a remarkable knowledge of the country and the savage tribes in- 
festing it, he was the superior of all men who were scouts by profession with whom I have 
had experience.” —p. 100. 

26. Buffalo Days, p. 244. 

27. Colonel Wheeler also hints that the judge thought that Comstock’s friends intended 
to help him to escape and decided that to } — the case was the easiest way out of the 
affair.—Ibid., p. 245. 
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In 1868, when the Indian war broke out, Gen. Phil Sheridan sent 
for Comstock for the purpose of employing him as chief of scouts. 
Comstock refused to come at the summons, for fear he was to be 
rearrested for the killing of the wood contractor, so Sheridan, emu- 
lating Mahomet in the incident of the mountain, went to him and 
offered him the position. 

He accepted and left his ranch, never to return to it. It was dur- 
ing this service that he met Custer. He was chief scout for that 
officer during the campaign which resulted in the massacre of Lieu- 
tenant Kidder and his men, and also in the fight of Colonel Cook 
with the hostiles between Fort Wallace and Fort McPherson.** 

Comstock’s tragic death has been mentioned. With Grover he 
was out on a scouting expedition to see if he could discover any 
traces of hostiles. About fifty miles from Fort Wallace they found 
the friendly village of Sioux under Turkey Leg, on the banks of the 
Solomon river. Grover knew these Indians well, as his wife was a 
member of the band. 

Turkey Leg informed them that Roman Nose and his Cheyenne 
dog soldiers were in the vicinity. Taking the warning, Comstock 
and Grover started for the fort. Comstock had a beautiful ivory- 
handled six-shooter. A young Indian had tried to trade him out of 
it, but he refused. On the way to the fort the two white men fell 
in with several young braves and were conversing with them in a 
friendly manner when two or three suddenly whipped their rifles 
out and fired, killing Comstock instantly and wounding Grover. 
The latter defended himself with a rifle, driving the Indians off. 
Wounded as he was he made his way to the nearest railroad station, 
where he was brought to the post. General Bankhead sent out an 
expedition which brought in Comstock’s body and gave it Christian 
burial.?® 

Jack Stillwell, whose real Christian name was Charles, was an- 
other member of the Forsyth expedition who later became famous as 
a scout. At the time he enlisted with Forsyth at Fort Hays he was 
just a boy, only nineteen years old, but already an experienced 
hunter and plainsman. He took part in the Beecher Island fight, 
and, with Pierre Trudeau, was the first to volunteer to get through 
the Indian cordon when night fell and go for help.*° 

The pair managed to get only a short distance when daylight 

28. Custer, My Life on the Plains, pp. 64-67. See, also, pp. 75-77. 

29. Buffalo Days, p. 247. 

80. Two of the better known accounts of this exploit are Gen. G. A. Forsyth’s “A 
Frontier Fight,” Harper's (June, 1895), pp. 42-62, and Brady's Indian Fights and Fighters, 
pp. 97-100. 

23—4323 
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came and they hid all day in a small washout, in full view of the 
Cheyenne camp. Fortunately no Cheyennes investigated the place 
and when night fell again they resumed their journey. This time 
daylight caught them in an open plain, with nothing better to hide 
in than a buffalo wallow. The story of what followed has been dis- 
puted, but it is given for what it is worth: 

Soon after they took refuge in the wallow a band of Cheyennes 
came up and dismounted about fifty yards away. At almost the 
same moment, a rattlesnake made his appearance, crawling down 
into the wallow toward the two men. They were in a fearful 
dilemma. If they killed the snake the noise would be heard by the 
Indians who were almost on top of them. If they did not kill it, it 
would be almost sure to bite one or both of them. Stillwell solved 
the problem in an unexpected way. He was chewing tobacco and 
as the reptile approached he expectorated a mouthful of tobacco 
juice all over its head and eyes. That routed the unwelcome visitor, 
which turned tail and crawled dejectedly away. Soon after the 
Indians also left and the men were free to continue, eventually 
reaching Fort Wallace with news of the fight.** 

After that, Stillwell’s reputation as a scout was made. He served 
with distinction under Custer and was guide for the Nineteenth 
Kansas during its winter campaign in 1868.52 He also served during 
the campaign of 1874, and made a daring ride from the Darlington 
agency to Fort Sill, seventy-five miles alone through hostile country, 
to bring news of the outbreak and get help. Later he was a scout for 
Gen. “Black Jack” Davidson. 

At the close of the war he acted for a time as a deputy United 
States marshal, and later was a United States commissioner at 
Anadarko. He spent his last days on the Wyoming ranch of Buffalo 
Bill Cody.** 

The name of Billy Dixon is known wherever the Indian war of 
1874 is recalled. He was probably the outstanding single figure of 
that struggle, being an individual hero at the battle of Adobe Walls 
and at the Buffalo Wallow fight, and serving with distinction as a 
scout. 

Dixon was born in West Virginia, but came west to Missouri at 
the age of twelve to live with an uncle. Two years later he went 


81. Trudeau died the next spring as a result of his fearful imestions during this 
He was buried at Fort Sill. wages Personal Recollections, p. journey. 


82. “John McBee’s Account of the Expedition of the 1 3. Kansas,” Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. XVII, pp. s0sses. 

2S. Miles, Personal Recollections, p. 149, and Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, 
Pp. . 
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“on his own” to Kansas and the plains. At Leavenworth he ob- 
tained a job as a bullwhacker for a wagon train operating between 
that city and Fort Scott. Later he freighted between Leavenworth 
and Fort Collins, Colo., and drove a wagon for the government peace 
commission to the treaty of Medicine Lodge in 1867.** 

From bullwhacking he drifted into wolf hunting, and then into 
buffalo hunting, in which he engaged from 1870 to 1874, hunting 
buffalo first in western Kansas, then gradually drifting south into 
the Indian territory and finally the Texas panhandle. In this work 
he became a wonderfully proficient rifle shot; in fact, he was one of 
the most expert ever seen in the Southwest. 

During the summer of 1874 he was hunting in the vicinity of the 
old Adobe Walls location of Bent and St. Vrain, when the Indians, 
without warning, suddenly went on the warpath. They killed a 
number of hunters and made a surprise attack on the hunter’s stock- 
ade at Adobe Walls, where Dixon with twenty-five other men and a 
woman, the wife of one of them, were headquartering at the time. 
They were nearly all Kansans, most of them being from Dodge 
City, then the buffalo-hide capital of the world.* 

In the bloody fight which followed Dixon and his fellow hunters 
beat off the Indians with heavy losses and held them at bay until 
help came from Dodge City. During this siege Dixon made one of 
the most celebrated shots in the history of the West. At a distance 
of nearly a mile from the fort which the buffalo hunters were defend- 
ing, is a steep bluff. Observing some Indians watching them from 
the top of this acclivity, Dixon decided to try a shot at them. He 
took careful aim, and pulled the trigger of his big “50” buffalo gun. 
Incredible as it may seem, the bullet struck its target and an Indian 
fell from his pony, to be carried away by his friends. In later years 
a state surveyor measured the exact distance from the bluff to the 
fort, and found it was 1,538 yards, not far from seven-eighths of 
a mile.%¢ 

A few months later Dixon, while traveling with a small party 
with dispatches from Gen. Nelson A. Miles, then camped on Mc- 
Clellan creek, to Fort Supply, was surrounded by a war party of 
approximately 100 Kiowas and had to fight for his life in a buffalo 
wallow. In the party were Amos Chapman, another scout, and four 

84. Authority for the incidents in Dixon’s life related here is contained in the Life of 
Billy Dizon, his autobiography, dictated to his wife. 

85. The records show that the A. T. & S. F. railroad shipped 459,453 buffalo robes in 


the years 1872, '73 and '74. Dodge City was the chief shipping point.—E. A. Brininstool, 
Fighting Red Cloud's Warriors, pp. 212-213. 


36. Dixon always modestly said this was a “scratch shot.” 
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soldiers. One of the soldiers was killed and every man in the 
party was wounded more or less seriously, but they succeeded in 
repulsing the Indians and holding them off until help came. Dixon 
rescued his friend Chapman from under the very guns of the Indians 
during the fight. Every member of the party received congressional 
medals of honor for their bravery.** Dixon died in 1913. He had 
taken up ranching near the scene of the Adobe Walls fight and was 
successful. His widow, who is the author of his spirited biography, 
still resides at Amarillo.** 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok was another Kansas product. 
Although his chief fame arises from his exploits as a gun-fighting 
marshal in various frontier towns, he was long a scout and a good 
one, too. He had an adventurous experience as a scout in the 
Union army during the Civil War and later on the plains. Custer 
speaks of him with high praise.*® 

Wild Bill was born in Illinois, but like the others described in 
this article, came early to Kansas, then the very focus of adventur- 
ous frontier life. He served as an attendant at a stage station, dur- 
ing which time the much publicized “McCanles gang” fight is said 
to have taken place.*° Whether or not this fight occurred exactly as 
has been told, the fact remains that Hickok became one of the great- 
est of plains celebrities. 

After his Civil War experience he returned to Kansas and spent 
most of the remainder of his life in the state. He scouted for Han- 
cock and Custer, and then was marshal of several successive towns, 
including Abilene, Fort Hays and Dodge City, finally being shot 
down from behind at Deadwood, 8. Dak., in 1876. 

Another Kansas scout about whose career there is much contro- 
versy was William F. Cody, known to hundreds of thousands as 
“Buffalo Bill.” Whether or not he killed the numerous Indians he 
claims to have slain in his autobiography, it is certain that he was 
employed as a scout by many officers, including Carr,*! Sheridan,*? 

37. Miles, Personal Recollections, pp. 178-174. 

88. Mrs. Olive K. Dixon, of Amarillo. Gifted and interested, she has done much to 
perpetuate the history of the Southwest, not only by her writings, but by her activity in 
promoting the recognition and marking of historic spots. 

39. Custer, My Life on the Plains, pp. 83-84. 

40. The usual story, that Wild Bill, in a hand-to-hand fight, killed ten desperadoes who 
made up the McCandless or McCanles gang, is denied by Edwin L. Sabin. His version is that 

were only three in the gang, that Hickok shot the leader, Dave McCanles, from behind 
a curtain with a rifle, and finished his two companions with a revolver.—Sabin, Wild Men 
of the Wild West, pp. 284-235. 


41. Brady, Indian Fights and Fighters, p. 170. 
42. Ibid., p. 308. Also, Richard J. Walsh’s The Making of Buffalo Bill, p. 127. 
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and Miles,** and therefore must have been efficient and able in that 
line. Cody was reared near Leavenworth, and rode pony express 
before his scouting and buffalo-hunting days.4* He became world- 
famous as a circus man and probably will always remain an almost 
legendary character of the frontier. 

Comparatively little is known about William Mathewson, al- 
though he was an associate and friend of Kit Carson and did many 
highly important scouting services for the government. Mathew- 
son, of Scotch descent, trapped all over the Rockies in the days be- 
fore there was any thought of settlement. Later he traded among 
the Indians in western Kansas for years. In 1853 he established a 
post known as the Cow Creek ranch on the great bend of the Ar- 
kansas. 

It was here that Mathewson earned the Kiowa name Sillpah Sin- 
pah, signifying “Long Bearded Dangerous Man,” from his treat- 
ment of the celebrated ehief, Satanta, who attempted to help him- 
self to a part of Mathewson’s trade stock without paying for it. 
Mathewson gave the Indian a terrific beating with his fists and 
ended by kicking him and his friends out of the store room. 
Strangely the incident made a life-long friend out of Satanta, who 
rode hundreds of miles to warn Mathewson when the Kiowas went 
on the warpath in 1864. 

On June 20, 21, 22, 1864, Mathewson and five employees in the 
Cow Creek ranch fought a three-day battle with an overwhelming 
force of Kiowas who surrounded them. Finding they could not 
carry the fort, the Kiowas turned their attention to a wagon train 
which came into the vicinity, bound for New Mexico, laden with 
government ammunition and guns. Mathewson had been notified 
of the approach of the wagon train and its freight several days be- 
fore. But for some reason the 150 men and boys in the train did 
not know they were carrying munitions. 

When the Indians attacked they at first could scarcely defend 
themselves from lack of arms, but Mathewson, seeing their dan- 
ger, leaped upon his horse, and rode right through the Indian lines 
into the wagon inclosure. Under his direction some of the boxes of 
guns and ammunition were opened, and the hostiles soon were made 
to realize that they had better retreat.** 

48. In the article “The War With the Messiah,” by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, in the Sep- 


tember, 1911, issue of the Cosmopolitan magazine, there is printed an interesting picture on 
page 522 of Miles and Cody together reconnoitering a hostile Indian village. 


44. Visscher, William Lightfoot, The Pony Express, pp. 49-62. 


45. Portrait and Biographical Album of Sedgwick County, Kansas (Chapman Bros., Chi- 
cago, 1888), p. 172. 
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In 1864 Mathewson rode as a scout for General Blunt’s expedition. 
Later he did much to bring the Indians together for the Little 
Arkansas treaty which preceded the great Medicine Lodge peace 
council. 

When the government wished to treat with the Indians and move 
them out of Kansas into the Indian territory it was Mathewson who 
went out at the risk of his life and visited band after band and in- 
duced them to attend the council. His son, William Mathewson, Jr.,* 
told the writer that Mathewson’s chief danger in this perilous work 
was that he would be shot before he could identify himself to the 
Indians. Once he was known to them he was always received 
gladly, because his reputation among them as an honest and gener- 
ous trader was universally accepted. 

In approaching a village Mathewson made a practice of creeping 
up close to it, so that when he suddenly revealed himself he was 
close enough to be recognized, his son says. Largely through his 
efforts the great concourse of tribes was gathered at Medicine 
Lodge, with the results which history has recorded. 

It was Mathewson, incidentally, who first bore the title of 
“Buffalo Bill,” due to his prowess in killing buffalo for starving 
settlers in 1860.47 This title was later conferred upon Cody through 
the “generosity” of Ned Buntline, the dime-novel writer, who came 
west to write his particular type of lurid literature. In an inter- 
view printed in a newspaper now in the possession of William 
Mathewson, Jr., Cody acknowledged that Mathewson was the “orig- 
inal” Buffalo Bill. 

Among Mathewson’s exploits was the rescue of the two Kirk- 
patrick girls, Helen and Louisa, from captivity among the Indians. 
Through his influence with the savages he is said to have made 
arrangements for the release of no less than fifty-four women and 
children during his years on the frontier.*® 

Mathewson’s extreme reticence and modesty were such that he 
never would talk to newspaper men or relate his adventures except 
on rare occasions. He is deserving of a much greater place in history 
than he has thus far received. 

These are only a comparative few of the Kansans who won fame 
as Indian scouts. Even the great Kit Carson got much of his ex- 
perience in this state. His first Indian fight was in Kansas, and 

46. William Mathewson, Jr., is a Wichita oil and real-estate broker at the present time. 


47. Portrait and Biographical Album of Sedgwick County, Kansas, p. 160. 


48. Ibid., p. 178. The names of the rescued persons, except for the Kirkpatrick girls, 
are not given. 
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Pawnee Rock is said to have been named by him in honor of a 
brush with that tribe which took place there.*® He spent much time 
at Bent’s fort, almost on the present Kansas-Colorado border, and 
made many trading trips into Kansas.® On one occasion, with two 
other trappers and three Delaware Indians, he was surrounded by 
Comanches in the southwestern corner of the state, and there fought 
one of his most spectacular battles.™ 

Ben Clark, Amos Chapman, California Joe, Billy Peacock, John 
Cook—all spent some part of their lives in Kansas. And so it was 
with many others. Kansas furnished the scouts who formed the 
vanguard in the wars which brought civilization to the West. 


49. Stanley Vestal in his —\ Carson, p. 22, calls this story apocryphal, and declares that 
Carson never a fight there. 

50. Carson was employed as pas hunter. the construction of the fort, according 
0 ants. he was in charge o party of a oppers.—Kansas Historical Collectione, 
v P 

51. Vestal, Stanley, Kit Carson, the Happy Warrior of the Old West, pp. 107-1138. 





The Leavenworth Board of Trade 
1882-1892 


Lexa BARNES 


HE proceedings of the Leavenworth, Kan., Board of Trade, run- 

ning from April, 1882, to June, 1892, comprise part of the H. 
Miles Moore collection of manuscripts! now in the possession of the 
Kansas State Historical Society. Moore served as secretary of the 
organization during the greater part of this period. The records 
are interesting in that they offer a detailed account of the industrial 
growth of Leavenworth during the ten years of the organization’s 
existence; and they are significant in setting forth the conditions 
and circumstances which surrounded the builders of a thriving fron- 
tier city fifty years ago. 

With the chartering of the Union Pacific railroad in 1862, its 
completion in 1869, and the subsequent building of other : great 
routes to the west, a feverish activity pervaded the entire trans- 
Missouri region. United States census reports for the period 1870- 
1880 show amazing percentages of increase in population in the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota Territory. 
Kansas had an increase of 173.4 per cent, despite the fact that the 
state formed a part of the Great American desert, that vast area 
looked upon until a short time before as unfit for human habitation. 
This misconception regarding soil and climate in the plains region 
was dissipated by the intensive advertising campaigns of the rail- 
roads and state and local organizations. A great westward move- 
ment of population set in during the late seventies, and by the 
middle eighties had assumed all the aspects of a boom which rolled 
along, after the manner of booms, gathering impetus, sending land 
prices to absurd heights, and bringing thousands of bewildered set- 
tlers into the region until the sky, seemingly, was the only limit to 
projected development. 

1. This collection has taken its name from the donor, H. Miles Moore, a citizen of Leaven- 
worth from 1854 until the year of his death, 1909. Moore was born in the village of Brock- 
port, N. Y., September 2, 1826. He was educated in the schools of the state and was admitted 
to the bar in 1848, going shortly thereafter to Louisiana, where he engaged in the practice of 
law. During his residence there he owned slaves and at the time of his removal to Weston, 
Mo., in 1850, his sympathies were with the south in its attitude toward slavery. He was one 
of the organizers of the Leavenworth Town Company in 1854 and prepared the original agree- 
ment, which was signed by the thirty-two members. From the beginning of his residence in 

ansas Moore took a leading part in the free-state cause; he was a delegate to the Topeka 
constitutional convention in 1855 and was elected attorney-general under that constitution. He 
represented Leavenworth county in the legislature in 1857 and was returned in 1868. For 
many years he served as secretary of the Democratic state central committee, and the Moore 
collection contains many records of this work. In his law practice he represented numerous 


commercial agencies, including Bradstreet’s. The collection contains approximately 15,000 
pieces and covers the period 1837-1904. 


(360) 
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During this period the towns of Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., 
and Kansas City, Mo., were rivals for supremacy in the trade area 
of Kansas and the Southwest. All were located on that great artery 
of the West, the Missouri river. Leavenworth, at that time, had 
the largest population. The town was built upon a spot of unusual 
natural beauty, and its growth had been due in part to its situation, 
adjacent to Fort Leavenworth, which had assured protection during 
the troubled territorial period. By 1870 Kansas City had forged 
ahead and Leavenworth had twice received serious setbacks. Head- 
quarters of the Union Pacific, eastern division, were removed from 
that city to Wyandotte in 1863, and subsequently a branch rail- 
road from the Hannibal & St. Joseph at Cameron, Mo., was brought 
to the east bank of the Missouri river at Kansas City in spite of the 
frantic efforts of Leavenworth to secure the line. These losses were 
among the determining factors in the ultimate ascendancy of Kan- 
sas City. However, the great activity of the late seventies un- 
doubtedly gave fresh hope to Leavenworth. The year 1880 found 
her still the largest city of Kansas, still pushing ahead, humming 
with trade and manufacturing, her citizens eager to develop the 
many possibilities for growth, bigger business and increased popula- 
tion which were considered then, as now, the highest of all possible 
goals for an industrial community. The builders of the city saw 
that new markets were opening up in the far West and Southwest; 
that manufacturers of the East were looking for desirable locations 
west of the Mississippi; that the state was progressing as a grain- 
producing region and manufacturing center. The town itself was 
producing a wide variety of commodities ranging in size and char- 
acter from steam engines to watches. Her factories were turning out 
wagons, furniture, stoves, barrels, tinware, boilers; her mills were 
producing flour and corn meal of excellent quality. The discovery 
of bituminous coal in 1870? had opened a large field of employment, 

2. In 1854 Maj. F. Hawn, while engaged in making a geological survey of the state of 
Missouri, became convinced that there was coal underneath Leavenworth. Afterwards he made 
a complete geological survey of Leavenworth county, and gave it as his opinion that coal would 
be found in the city at a depth of a little more than 700 feet. In 1858 he organized a com- 
pany with Thomas Ewing, Jr., W. H. Russell and others, and obtained from the government 
the right to sink a coal mine on twenty acres of government reservation adjoining the city on 
the north. Major Hawn was in favor of sinking a shaft, but the company concluded that it 
would be more practical to drill down first and ascertain whether there was coal. Work was 
commenced with a drill of the most primitive construction, with an old horse for the motive 
power. It was not many weeks until funds were exhausted and work abandoned. Hawn 
and those interested with him did not, however, give up the idea of finding coal. In 1868 
work was again commenced, but for the second time funds were exhausted and the work came 
to a standstill. In 1866 the Leavenworth Coal Company was organized, and in 1870 the first 
coal from a Leavenworth mine was put on the market. The coal was reached at a depth of 
713 feet; the vein was twenty-one inches in thickness, of superior quality and easily worked. 
It was estimated that there were at least four hundred square miles of coal in the locality, 
containing 1,920,000,000 tons. In 1870 twenty men were employed in the mines. By 1880 
there were 200, and in 1888 1,100, producing 36,000 bushels a day. From actual tests it was 
found that a ton of Leavenworth coal would run a locomotive engine thirteen miles farther than 


any coal in the western market.—Pamphlet, Ccal Resources of Leavenworth, Kan., by E 
Jameson, 1888, pp. 8-4. 
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given fuel for factories and mills, and provided a valuable com- 
modity. There was need for codperative effort to find markets for 
these products and to develop transportation facilities; and with 
growth of population and expansion of business as goals, it was 
necessary to bring to the city as many industries as could be secured. 

Responding to a call issued by Mayor W. M. Fortesque and pub- 
lished in the Leavenworth papers of April 21 and 22, 1882, “a large 
and enthusiastic meeting of citizens . . . assembled in the 
Academy of Science rooms for the purpose of organizing a board of 
trade.”* Temporary officers were chosen, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on permanent organization, and the following 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that in organizing a board of trade, no political question or issue 
shall be allowed, either directly or indirectly, to enter into the de- 
liberations or actions in any way whatever.” * The provision of this 
resolution was later incorporated into the articles of association. 

Following the meetings under temporary organization, the first 
regular meeting of the board was held on July 13. Seventy-nine 
subscribers had signed the articles of association and had paid the 
membership fee of twenty dollars. Alexander Caldwell® was chosen 
president. Directors were elected and instructed to prepare by-laws. 
Section 8 of these by-laws is of special interest. It is as follows: 
“If any member of this board of trade is found guilty of fraud, 
misrepresentation or deception in trade or business, or guilty of any 
dishonorable conduct unbecoming a business man, he may be fined, 
suspended or expelled, at the pleasure of the board of trade after 
trial.” * The proceedings of the body contain no record of any such 
trial. 

The first matter brought up for consideration was the threatened 
removal of the United States signal service station from Leaven- 
worth. The station had been established May 21, 1871." One phase 
of its work was the maintenance of a river gauge for the benefit of 


8. Proceedings of the Board of Trade of the City of Leavenworth, Kan. p. 1. Hereafter 
cited as Proceedings. 

Corporations, "Btate of Kansas, show that from July, 1878, until May, 1882, charters were 
issued to boards of trade or organizations of similar purpose in the following towns: Wichita, 
Atchison, Lawrence, Wyandotte, Concordia, Newton, Osage City, Topeka, Winfield, Marion 
Center, Florence, Wellington. 

4. Proceedings, p. 2. 

5. Alexander Caldwell, United States senator March, 1871, to March, 1873, served as presi- 
dent of the board of trade continuously from its organization until June if, 1888. He was 
four times elected over his His in June, 1888, was H. Rush, who was 
followed in June, 1889, by J. M. Graybill. Upon *Graybill’s resignation Yy next year, W. M. 
Todd was elected. He was serving at the time of the reorganization in July, 1892. 

6. Proceedings of the directors of the board of trade of Leavenworth, Kan., p. 8. 


7. The first meteorological a gg was made on May 24, 1871.—Statement by G. E. 
Kumpe, colonel, signal corps, March 29, 1982. 
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navigation on the Missouri river, which was still playing a part in 
transportation.’ It is not known to just what extent the efforts of 
the board to retain the station were effective, but its operations 
under the signal corps continued until June 30, 1891. At this first 
meeting it was decided to submit interrogatories to manufacturers 
and business men of Leavenworth to obtain statistical information 
regarding numbers of employees, importation of raw materials, sell- 
ing fields, volume of business, etc. The information thus secured 
was later used in the preparation of the first annual report of the 
board. What may be termed a motif was announced at this first 
meeting. It was the need for transportation facilities. Whatever 
else assumed importance from time to time, this theme was dominant 
and runs through the entire history of the organization. 

The scope of the work of the board, as it developed through the 
years, is indicated in the appointment of committees. But four 
committees were organized in the beginning: railroads and trans- 
portation; trade and commerce; finance; and manufacturers. As 
need arose, others were formed. 

Attention centered during the first months on the railroads, the 
desirability of securing new factories and industries, facilities for the 
storage and milling of grain, mail and express service, and city im- 
provements. Replies to the questions submitted to business men and 
manufacturers had indicated a general need for additional transpor- 
tation; in particular there was call for a branch of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway by way of Olathe. The first efforts of 
the committee on railroads and transportation were directed to an 
investigation of this situation. Among the industries for which it 
was felt there was special need were a pork-packing plant, whole- 
sale dry-goods house, and a glass factory. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the first industry sponsored by the organization served 
a cultural rather than a utilitarian purpose. It was an organ factory. 

One project of considerable importance to the city was begun in 
this first year—the securing of a federal building. At a special 
meeting held in July, 1882, plans were formulated for urging the 
necessary appropriation in congress. The board pledged itself to 
lend all possible aid to Representative John A. Anderson. The story 
of the building is long and involved and runs through several years 

8. Steamboat travel and river tonnage began to decline with the coming of the railroads to 
Leavenworth from Chicago and St. Louis. In 1886 not more than 500 tons of freight were 
received by river, and only about 100 tons were shipped out. During that year 450,000 tons 


were received by rail, and 425,000 tons were sent out.—Interrogatory, May 10, 1887, H. Miles 
Moore collection. 


9. Statement by G. E. Kumpe, colonel, signal corps, March 29, 1932. 
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of the proceedings. Members of the board worked tirelessly to bring 
the project to a consummation. Contracts were not let until 1886, 
and in the fourth annual report, January 1, 1887, was the happy 
prediction that the building would be ready for occupancy the fol- 
lowing year. 

In September, 1882, the board took the first definite step to adver- 
tise abroad the resources of Leavenworth, its promising industrial 
outlook and need of certain industries. A series of advertisements 
appeared in the American Manufacturer of Pittsburg, Pa., of which 
the following is a typical example: 


“LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


“MANUFACTURERS AND CAPITALISTS, ATTENTION ! 


“We offer you one of the most desirable locations for the successful invest- 
ment of capital in manufacturing in the western country. We have various 
reasons for making this statement: 

“First: Because the city of Leavenworth is underlaid with coal in inex- 
haustible quantities, as has been practically demonstrated, 20,000 bushels of 
the shining mineral being brought to the surface daily. Second: Our location 
as a distributing point is unexcelled, and can be proven by consulting any 
man engaged here in manufacturing or in the jobbing trade. Third: We have 
the best system of water-works in the West, furnishing an abundance of 
water for all manufacturing purposes. This is already the largest manufactur- 
ing center in the Missouri valley. The most extensive glucose works, wagon 
factories, steam engine and boiler works, stove manufactories, furniture factories, 
organ factory, and many other enterprises too numerous to mention are already 
in successful operation, and capable of being expanded into indefinite propor- 
tions. Fourth: The cost of living is cheaper than in eastern cities. Fifth: 
Business locations can be obtained for much Jess than in any city east of us con- 
taining the same number of inhabitants. Sixth: Our railroad facilities for 
reaching the large territory naturally tributary to Leavenworth are first class, 
and the prospect for other railroads, soon to be completed to this point, justifies 
us in saying that the year 1883 will see us without a rival on the Missouri river 
as a distributing point. There are many other satisfactory reasons which could 
be given, but we hope the above will be sufficient to justify you in giving our 
city your attention, either in person or by letter to our board of trade. The 
city of Leavenworth joins the military reservation of Fort Leavenworth on 
the south, the most extensive, the most useful and the most beautiful military 
reservation in the United States. 

“We want a first-class oil mill; a novelty ironworks in connection with 
malleable iron castings; a paper mill and glass works, and an institution for 
manufacturing all kinds of agricultural implements. 

“Flax seed is raised here in great abundance, and the quality of it is such 
as to command the highest market price. This product is now being shipped 
out of this town daily to eastern mills. 

“As an argument in favor of ironworks, or malleable iron-works, there is a 
firm here will contract for $30,000 worth of this commodity annually. 
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“As a point for a paper mill it must be very apparent to any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence that no better location can be found west of the Mississippi 
river. The crude material is here in great abundance, the cost of which would 
be but little more than the price of hauling to market; and as a point for 
the successful manufacture of agricultural implements we defy the United 
States to offer a better location. 

“We shall be glad to answer all letters of inquiry. If you visit our city— 
whether you wish to invest or not—make yourself known, and we will take 
pleasure in making your stay among us as pleasant as possible. 

A. Catpwet., President Board of Trade. 
H. Mites Moors, Secretary Board of Trade.” 

Inquiries began to pour in at once from manufacturers who de- 
sired a midwestern location for the production of a wide variety of 
articles—car wheels, steel, brass and iron castings, fruit evaporators, 
silk, castor oil, etc. It was found necessary to withdraw from the 
advertisement appearing in the American Manufacturer the follow- 
ing phrase which had undoubtedly been given a too literal inter- 
pretation by some of those making inquiries: “The city council, 
board of trade and business men generally stand ready and willing 
to render you material aid if you will come here and engage in any 
of the above enterprises or any other business you may wish to 
engage in.” The matter of just how much aid should be extended by 
the board was a moot question at all times. The proceedings show 
that some sites were secured for factories and that much stock in 
various enterprises was sold by board members to citizens of Leaven- 
worth. 

Before the end of 1882 several other major projects were launched, 
including the improvement of the road to the State Penitentiary and 
a new railroad and wagon bridge across the Missouri river. The 
macadamizing of the penitentiary road was announced as a com- 
pleted enterprise in the report of January, 1887, but the story of the 
bridge spreads over many years. The bill authorizing its erection 
became a law on June 21, 1884. The correspondence supplement- 
ing the proceedings of the board shows persistent effort on the part 
of that organization, working with Representative E. N. Morrill and 
Senator Preston B. Plumb, to secure the passage of the measure. 
Following the granting of the charter, surveys, soundings and esti- 
mates of cost were made for construction at different points on the 
river. But agreements could not be reached with the railroads enter- 
ing Leavenworth from the east to use the bridge sufficiently to war- 
rant building it. Some years later the Burlington railway, desiring 
means of receiving and delivering freight at Leavenworth, expressed 
a willingness to build or lease terminals in the city and to pay rent 
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for the use of a new bridge across the river if one were constructed 
in the proper location for entering the business section of the city. 
The charter of 1884, presumably, had lapsed or run out and a new 
charter was thought to be necessary. In the meantime a pontoon 
bridge—of which more later—had been chartered and constructed, 
but had proved somewhat uncertain in the accommodation of traffic. 
It was deemed expedient to amend this charter to provide for a 
wagon and railroad bridge and arrangements were made to this end. 
The act was approved July 25, 1890. Again plans and surveys were 
made and finally approved by the Secretary of War. At this time 
the Rock Island railroad also opened negotiations for bridge rights 
and in 1892 contracted for the use of the bridge and terminals. 
Sufficient earnings were thus assured to pay interest on the sum 
necessary to cover costs of construction, and the probable earnings 
from wagon traffic appeared sufficient to care for maintenance and 
operation. Preparations for building were begun in July, 1892, and 
dikes were started the following November. The bridge was opened 
to traffic on January 2, 1894, with a celebration that lends color to 
the history of Leavenworth.’ 

A comprehensive report on the progress and outlook of Leaven- 
worth was compiled by the board’s secretary, H. Miles Moore, at 
the beginning of 1883. In a foreword to the report President Cald- 
well said: 

“The year just closed has been a prosperous one for Leavenworth. There 
has been a large increase in business. Many buildings have been erected, and 
large additions have been made to our population. . . . Leavenworth has 
already attained much prominence as a manufacturing center. There are 
10,000 wagons manufactured here each year, on which is stamped the name 
Leavenworth. As they go rolling on, over hill and dale, mountain and plain, 
from the Mississippi river to Puget Sound, they are traveling advertisers that 
silently but effectively give evidence of the skill and energy of our artisans. 

“In almost every town and hamlet in the states and territories west of the 
Mississippi river you can get a meal cooked on a Leavenworth stove, and eat 
bread made from the flour of Leavenworth mills. In the far West, even to the 
Pacific, you will find in first-class hotels furniture from our factories, and can 
rest your weary frame on a Leavenworth bed. 

“In the mines and mills of Colorado, and in the forests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, may be heard the shrill whistle of Leavenworth’s steam engines per- 
forming their part in developing the riches of the great West. 

“Hundreds of thousands of men and women are tramping their way through 
life, safely shod in Leavenworth’s boots and shoes. 

“Our immense glucose factories are rapidly distributing their sweetness every- 
where. 


10. The Leavenworth Times, January 2, 1894. 
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“Bven in the cities of the silent dead may be seen grave stones and lofty 
shafts which are no less monuments to the dead than they are to the skill and 
enterprise of our manufactories. In fact, the products of our numerous factories 
are rapidly being distributed all over our vast country, and the name of Leaven- 
worth is becoming a household word. No manufacturer has ever failed in our 
city, and the great success of those now engaged in business will be sufficient 
warrant for others to embark in similar enterprises. . . . Our progress in the 
future will be much more rapid than in the past . . . and Leavenworth may 
continue to be, as she is now, the Pittsburgh of the Missouri valley.” 


Leavenworth assuredly was getting on. Here were tangible evi- 
dences of strides toward the established goals. Here, also, was the 
determined optimism of American business at work, overriding ob- 
stacles, bolstering hesitant spirits, acknowledging no bounds. 

The report contained statistics on the manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trade of Leavenworth for 1882. The total volume of manu- 
facturing was $10,103,320. Wholesale trade amounted to $14,926,997 
and retail trade totaled $14,224,595. The report presented a com- 
plete survey of the city’s institutions, industries, organizations, etc. 
There were four daily papers, five weekly papers and three monthly 
publications. Nearly all church denominations were represented and 
the community enjoyed a “high moral condition of society.” Public 
and private schools, business colleges, and musical and fine-arts 
academies filled educational and cultural needs. Secret societies and 
orders maintained “large lodges, chapters, asylums, and encamp- 
ments in the city”; all brethren in good standing found “some one 
to extend the hand of welcome and relief (if necessary).” Telephone 
and telegraph companies expedited the transaction of business. There 
were two opera houses, “the old opera house, as contradistinguished 
from the new, [was] used as a public hall for political and other 
meetings, and the new opera house, one of the neatest, coziest and best- 
arranged opera buildings in the whole country [was] used for operas, 
theatrical entertainments, concerts, and lectures . . . seating 
800 persons comfortably, besides about 200 in the aisles.” There 
were military companies, hotels and cemeteries. There was a well- 
equipped and efficient fire department whose horses were trained for 
their special duties and were kept constantly harnessed. There were 
banks, hospitals and omnibuses. Was there anything to be desired? 
Apparently there was, for in the list of needed enterprises may be 
noted an agricultural implement factory, paper mill, car wheels and 
malleable ironworks, stockyards and packing houses, grain elevators 
and a candy-bucket factory (presumably to aid in the further dis- 
tribution of sweetness). 
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Though the second year of the board started with railroads again 
heading the list of projects under consideration, affairs of an entirely 
different character appeared upon the program. The bonded in- 
debtedness of both city and county, the necessity for the improve- 
ment of city walks and streets, the need for a union station, the 
excessive rates of fire insurance, damage to the Missouri river below 
Fort Leavenworth by erosion, the growing need for grain and stock 
inspectors, inadequate hotel accommodations, a city sewage system— 
all came up for investigation. In line with this widened scope of 
activity was the appointment of additional committees. The follow- 
ing standing committees were added to the original four: Insurance, 
arbitration for grain inspection, meteorological, and grain inspec- 
tion, the latter consisting of but one man. 

Among the new projects that came before the board during this 
second year, probably those receiving the greatest attention were the 
union station, fire insurance rates and the erosion of the river bank. 
In April, 1883, the need for the union station was presented to the 
board by Mayor Shaw F. Neely, who stated: “There is no doubt we 
can have a new union station if the board of trade will take hold of 
it.” A committee was appointed to look into the situation, and from 
that time until late in 1888 the union station was an issue before 
the organization. Even after the completion of the building in 
September, 1888, a special meeting was called to consider how to 
force the station company to open it, the railroads having been un- 
able to reach an agreement on the apportionment of expenses. It 
was decided at this meeting to place the whole affair before the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. The station was opened shortly 
thereafter. From a study of the proceedings one may fairly assume 
that the board of trade should be given considerable credit for secur- 
ing the station for the city. 

In June, 1883, a committee was appointed to look into the pre- 
vailing rates for fire insurance, which it was felt should be reduced 
because of the lessened risk brought about by the installation of an 
excellent water system. The investigations of the committee re- 
sulted in much interesting information regarding the operation of 
the so-called board and nonboard companies; in other words, those 
companies belonging to a pool and pledged to charge certain fixed 
rates, and those on the outside, operating independently. In October, 
1884, following an investigation of rates in Atchison, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and Lawrence, the committee made an extensive report. 
It had been learned that Leavenworth rates had been raised by 
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board companies during the dull years while no improvements were 
being made and many business houses were vacant. This increase 
was made on account of the moral risk or hazard of property de- 
creasing in value. After the installation of the water system, rates 
were reduced 15 per cent, but this cut was felt to be insufficient inas- 
much as the cost of insurance had been, before the cut, from 30 to 
50 per cent higher than in other cities of the Missouri valley. It 
was pointed out that rates on stocks had even been increased after 
the installation of the waterworks by reason of possible damage by 
water. The committee recommended “that good nonboard com- 
panies receive the patronage of the business men of Leavenworth, at 
least until an adjustment of the rates is made by the board com- 
panies to meet the just demands of our citizens and of this board 
of trade.” 14 In April, 1885, the committee was able to report that a 
new basis of insurance was practically completed and would be pre- 
sented at an early meeting. It recommended that business men 
continue to give a percentage of their risks to nonboard companies 
to keep up the competition inaugurated through the action of the 
board. 

During the summer of 1883 it had become evident that the bank 
of the Missouri river at Fort Leavenworth was being rapidly worn 
away by erosion, and that immediate action was necessary to pre- 
vent further damage. The board placed the matter before Senator 
Plumb, asking him to direct the attention of the chief engineer of 
the Missouri river improvement to the condition. It was not until 
1886, however, that the river and harbor improvement bill was en- 
acted by congress, appropriating $375,000 for work on the Missouri 
river from its mouth to Sioux City, lowa.’* Senator Plumb and 
Representative Morrill worked untiringly in the interests of Leaven- 
worth. 

Under the general head of railroad affairs coming before the board 
during the second year may be mentioned the need for more ade- 
quate switching facilities in the city yards, for more trains to move 
stock and grain, for better passenger service and lower freight rates. 
The board called the attention of the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners to the failure of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Gal- 
veston railroad to build and operate the road from Lawrence to 
Leavenworth, thus failing to fulfill the terms upon which the char- 
ter had been granted; also to the lack of adequate passenger service 


11. Proceedings, p. 130. 
12. U. 8. Stat. L., 49th Cong., 1 sess., ch. 929, p. 327. 
24—4323 
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on the Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern between Leavenworth 
and Topeka. Said President Caldwell, describing the latter: “There 
is no passenger train at all on the road and but one train a day for 
freight; to this freight train there is attached a coach which goes 
dangling along behind the hogs, cattle and other freight. Passengers 
are thus jerked and bumped back and forth from Leavenworth to 
Topeka, the cattle and the hogs getting in first.”"* Daily passenger 
service on this line was secured within six months. 

The growth of Leavenworth and its industries, unquestionably 
given great impetus by the work of the board of trade, was set forth 
fully in the report compiled by the secretary at the close of its 
second year. The note of optimism was again sounded by President 
Caldwell, who stated in his foreword: “The wonderful progress of 
our city during the year just closed is as surprising as it is gratifying, 
and must serve to impress the ‘chronic croaker’ of the past with the 
certainty of the bright future dawning upon Leavenworth.” The 
note was taken up by the secretary: 

“We believe that Leavenworth has at last awakened from her long com- 
mercial sleep, has aroused herself and shaken off her garments of quiet rest 
and slothfulness, and once more girded herself anew, and, like a young athlete, 
has again entered the list in the mighty race of western towns, for manufactur- 
ing and commercial supremacy. 

“The most sanguine hopes of her truest and best friends, on the Ist of 
January, 1883, have been fully realized in her rapid increase in wealth and 
population, her magnificent development in trade and manufactures, her 
general advancement all along the line of general improvement. . . . Our 
prospects for 1884 are even brighter and more prosperous than they were one 
year ago to-day. There are no laggards or drones in this busy hive of progress. 
: . We have the handsomest city west of the Mississippi river and will 
act harmoniously in building it up.” 

During the year 1883 more than 600 houses were erected, repre- 
senting in the aggregate a million dollars; mills, elevators and fac- 
tories were constructed and enlarged; real estate advanced 25 to 
50 per cent; new subdivisions were laid out; the city’s population 
was increased by 5,000; the new E. V. White mill, with a capacity 
of from 300 to 500 barrels a day, was about ready to begin full 
operation; fruit and lumber took on added importance; a new bank 
was opened; wholesale trade increased 25 per cent, and retail trade 
from 10 to 30 per cent; manufactures totaled $20,000,000, an in- 
crease of $8,000,000 over the year 1882; a sewage system was in- 
stalled. There was but one discordant note in the report: “The 

railroads now seem fully to realize that Leavenworth is 


18. Proceedings, p. 84. 
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deeply in earnest, and that business is daily increasing in every 
avenue of trade and commerce, and they must bestir themselves, 
and that right speedily, to meet and accommodate this new and in- 
creasing demand upon their energies.” The report contained a 
special article on coal, soon to become a major issue before the 
board. 

About this time came the first call upon the board to take part 
in national movements for the furtherance of certain projects. Late 
in 1883 requests were received, followed later by many others, to 
lend aid in the work to secure enactment of a uniform bankrupt 
law. Early in 1884 an invitation was received to send representa- 
tives to a convention at Washington to consider improvement of the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries. President Caldwell and Mayor 
Neely were chosen to represent Leavenworth. In May of the same 
year the National Industrial Congress, meeting in Chicago, asked 
for representatives. 

Early in 1884 the need for a new coal shaft became a major con- 
sideration. It had been estimated that the supply of coal contained 
in the beds underlying the region was practically inexhaustible and 
that there was a market to the north and northwest which, if prop- 
erly developed, would absorb twenty times the amount of fuel being 
produced by the shafts of the Leavenworth Coal Company and 
the penitentiary. The board now began its program of develop- 
ment of coal resources. By 1885 outside capitalists had become 
interested in the possibilities of the Leavenworth field and the fol- 
lowing year the Riverside Coal Company commenced a shaft. Coal 
was struck on September 17, 1886. The Kansas City market for 
coal had been shut off from Leavenworth on account of the high 
rates charged by the railroads for transportation. The Riverside 
company sent coal to Kansas City by barge at a cost of only fifteen 
cents per ton. By 1888 four additional mining companies had been 
organized. The stock of the Home Coal Mining Company was 
held by Leavenworth business men who planned to supply coal to 
new factories at the lowest possible margin of profit. Their lands 
were on the river bank and coal was to be shipped by rail or river. 
The Brighton Coal Company bought 1,600 acres of land about three 
miles south of the city. The owners were nearly all Germans, resi- 
dents of Kansas City. The Enterprise and Equitable mining com- 
panies were sponsored by citizens of Leavenworth. Both bought 
lands south of the city.’ 


14. Pamphlet, Coal Resources of Leavenworth, Kan., by E. J. Jameson, p. 9. 
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An act authorizing the building of a branch home for disabled 
volunteer soldiers and sailors, to be located in one of seven middle 
western states, including Kansas, was passed by congress in July, 
1884. The sum of $275,000 was appropriated for the work. A com- 
mittee was at once appointed by the board of trade to act with a 
committee from the city council in presenting the advantages of 
Leavenworth as a location. Within a few months the board of 
managers of the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers announced 
the selection of Leavenworth as the location for the new branch. 

The next year natural gas was among the subjects up for dis- 
cussion. Early in 1885 resolutions were sent to the Kansas legis- 
lature requesting an act to authorize a thorough geological survey 
of the state. A report to the board, by President Caldwell, on the 
use of gas in Pittsburgh, Pa., stimulated the interest of the organiza- 
tion in its use for heating and lighting. The enthusiasm probably 
cooled, or perhaps attention was diverted to other more pressing 
affairs. At any rate, there is little in the proceedings relating to 
natural gas beyond this one mention. The refunding of the county 
debt, the advisability of bringing in outside capital—referred to in 
the minutes as cheaper money—for improvements; such lesser 
matters as the cleaning up of the city, the keeping of vital statistics 
—these received the consideration of the board at this time, with 
transportation, as usual, the dominant subject running concurrently 
with all others. Two new standing committees were created, one on 
city and county government, and one on retail trade. A complaint 
had been voiced by the retailers of the city, who were beginning to 
feel that all of the board’s efforts were being directed toward the im- 
provement of conditions for the manufacturers and jobbers. The new 
committee was to work for the benefit of the retailer. A report, sub- 
mitted in November of 1886, gives an interesting account of its 
efforts: 


“We find upon inquiry that the C., R. I. & P. railroad bridge!5 has not been 
completed, but we have the assurance of the agent of the company that they 
are doing all they can for the comfort and convenience of the traveling public. 
In case of disagreeable weather, if preferred, a carriage will be provided to take 
passengers to the east end of the bridge without extra charge. Special attention 
is given to ladies who are in our city shopping in making transfers at the 
bridge. The railroad company assures us that it will only be a short time 
before it is completed. 

15. The old “Fort” bridge, as it used to be called, was the second bridge to span the 
Missouri river. It was begun in 1871 and was opened as a toll and railroad bridge in 1872. 
It was used by the Rock Island railroad until about 1892. One disaster followed another and 


it was finally abandoned by the railroads upon completion of the new bridge in 1894.— 
Kansas City Star, July 26, 1925. 
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“The committee further finds that the putting on of the passenger train on 
the L., T. & S. W. railroad has already proved of benefit to our retail trade. 
If, in so short a time we can feel a benefit, we are assured that the future will 
develop a much greater one. 

“We would suggest that the secretary be authorized to call the public’s 
attention to the effort that Mr. Baker, superintendent of our street railway, is 
putting forth to meet the wants of the public, and that we should all give him 
as hearty a support as in our powers. Mr. Baker, we find, is having the track 
put in a first-class condition and is running cars on schedule time, which is 
something that has not been done heretofore. . . . In regard to our citizens 
buying goods away from Leavenworth, would say that we have carefully in- 
vestigated this matter and find that a large amount of merchandise in every 
branch of trade is bought away from here. Taking the basis of one month it 
will amount to about $125,000 or $150,000 a year. Since the last meeting of 
the board, about one month, fifty-one ladies, by actual count, have gone to 
Kansas City and returned with packages of dry goods, clothing, etc. Most of 
these ladies were the wives of our wealthiest and most prominent business 
men, who get their support from Leavenworth, and a good many the wives of 
the members of the board of trade. We think if the members would take 
some action in this matter it could be stopped to a great extent.” 

History fails to record whether or not this vicious practice was 
stopped, but one hazards the guess that the ladies continued the 
trek to the city across the river. 

In November, 1886, a serious charge was brought against the city 
government and was voiced before the board—that of incompetency 
and irregularity. Mayor Neely at once invited an investigation by 
the board’s committee on city and county affairs, and in January, 
1887, a detailed statement by this committee was given to the board 
and published in the Leavenworth Times for January 23. The re- 
port covers a thorough investigation of the expenditure of city funds, 
work of various departments, need for legislation and sundry items. 

Statements were prepared showing that the sum expended for 
general city expenses and special improvements during the nine 
years previous to Mayor Neely’s administration was $408,658.95. 
The amount spent during three years and seven months of the Neely 
regime was $474,373.90. There was apparent carelessness in drawing 
appropriation ordinances. A law defining the manner of expenditure 
for street work had been disregarded. The police force was felt to 
be insufficient to cope with the steady flow of discharged criminals 
from the state and government prisons. Records showed more 
arrests during the three-year period under investigation than in 
any other city of equal population in the West. The fire depart- 
ment was inadequate for protection of property; only seven men 
were employed, who, in case of two fires occurring simultaneously, 
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would have had to let one burn without relief from the department. 
The salary of the city treasurer had been raised by the council, an 
action prohibited by law. Complaints of citizens regarding irregu- 
larities were cited, but not verified in all cases. An error had been 
made in computing interest on city funds. Neither the bank acting 
as depository, nor the committee chairman in charge, had detected 
the mistake. Although the city council had authorized the investiga- 
tion by the committee and had agreed to pay the costs, financial 
support was withdrawn before the survey had been completed. The 
committee made recommendations for various acts to safeguard the 
expenditure of city funds and insure better administration of city 
affairs, and closed its report with this statement: 

“We have no apologies to make for so lengthy a report. We have en- 
deavored without fear or favor to carry out to the letter the instructions re- 
ceived from this board of trade authorizing a thorough and searching in- 
vestigation, and in the brief time allotted us have done so to the best of our 
ability, and while we have criticized officers of the city for what we conceive to 
be violations of the law, we would do less than our duty should we fail to 
remind you that in more than one instance money has been appropriated by 
the city council without sanction of the law for some public enterprise on the 
recommendation of this board of trade, and we believe the recommendation 
will be sanctioned by each member present that we provide by legislation a 
fund out of which on the recommendation of the board of trade the city 
council may legally appropriate money for public enterprise.” 

The report of January, 1887, recapitulates the achievements of a 
year and expresses confidence in the future of the city. Two new 
railroads had been secured—the Leavenworth, Northern & Southern, 
and the Leavenworth & Olathe; factories and mills had been started; 
long-delayed projects, such as the macadamizing of the State Peni- 
tentiary road, were brought to completion; extensive city improve- 
ments had made of Leavenworth a more attractive and desirable 
place of residence; and it was confidently felt that the next ten- 
year period would show an increase of 500 per cent in manufactures, 
due, in large part, to the cheap and abundant fuel from the vast 
source of supply underlying the city. 

- However, even in the face of such large planning, the board con- 
cerned itself with the smaller affairs. There was a resolution asking 
that the mayor install drinking fountains for “man and beast”; a 
protest to the railroad companies against the manner of designating 
Leavenworth on their maps; the planning of excursions by which 
buyers were brought to the city; the entertainment of conventions, 
quite in the modern manner, except that visitors were conducted 
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about the city in horse-drawn vehicles; trade trips, also in the 
modern mode, to adjacent cities. 

The need of advertising the city again came before the board. It 
was decided to confine the advertising, this time, to the columns of 
the local papers and to pamphlet publications. The Evening Stand- 
ard'* and the Sun" arranged for special editions setting forth facts 
regarding the city. Five thousand copies of each were mailed out 
by the advertising committee. One hundred daily papers were 
mailed each day over a period of a year to reading rooms, boards of 
trade and hotels. Pamphlets on coal, trade and industries were 
widely distributed. Probably as a result of this campaign inquiries 
about Leavenworth came from many sections of the country and 
many manufacturers expressed an interest in locating in the city. 
But they expressed, generally, a hope of securing a subsidy from the 
city in the form of sites, stock purchases, etc. 

The proceedings for this period indicate that dissension was 
raising its head insidiously within the ranks. The following con- 
stituted part of a report to the board by the committee on advertis- 
ing, March 8, 1888: 

“Capitalists are looking towards this city. They desire to come and help 
us to enjoy our prosperity, that is, if we intend to have any, which is a matter 
entirely with ourselves, and this committee believes the time has come when 
it is better to speak out plainly. There seems a disposition among our people 
to talk. Every man has a pet scheme of his own, and he stays at home and 
takes care of it. The letters that have come in response to our advertising 
have been handed by the secretary to committees that exist and were ap- 
pointed by the board of trade, but no action has ever been taken by said 
committees. . . . The board of trade at the present time is the laughing 
stock of the city. It is neither use nor ornament.” 

A special meeting was called at which there was a general airing 
of grievances. Probably the relief afforded by this opportunity to 
speak out in meeting enabled disgruntled members to settle down 
again, temporarily, to the consideration of such matters as street 
paving, taxes, the development of clay beds and new coal shafts. 
It was becoming increasingly evident, however, that the board had 
come upon dull and profitless days. New blood was needed, new 
incentives, and, incidentally, more money. Hoping to attract to 
its membership a large number of the younger business men of the 
community, the fee was at this time (May, 1888) reduced to ten 
dollars. 


16. The Evening Standard, Leavenworth, was eg 5 July 24, 1881-1908.—Kansas 
Historical Society, History of Kansas Newspapers, 1916, p. 


17. The Sun, Leavenworth, was published October 4, hoy ios. —Ibid., p. 223. 
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A last glimpse is had, about this time, of an institution that was 
soon to pass into the limbo of outmoded transportation. Consider- 
ation was given to the suggested purchase by the city of the ferry 
boat, “Willie Cade.” The original charter for this ferry had been 
granted by the territorial legislature in 1855; it was later amended 
and renewed. The “Willie Cade” had plied between Leavenworth 
and the Missouri side for many years, charging toll for persons, 
wagons and teams, and earning a fair profit for its owner, Capt. 
Al Cade. Although ferry receipts in 1887-1888 had been satisfactory, 
the captain wanted to retire and was eager to dispose of his boat 
and privileges. But apparently the board took no action, for the 
ultimate fate of the “Willie Cade” is not disclosed in the minutes. 

There also came before the board the subject of a pontoon bridge, 
proposed by Vinton Stillings as a practical plan for linking the 
east and west banks of the Missouri river. Stillings had applied 
for a franchise in 1885, but had met with opposition. Those in con- 
trol of the railroad bridge did not want a rival bridge leading into 
the heart of the city. Owners of a ferry operating between the 
Missouri side and a point one and a half miles below Leavenworth 
also fought the project. The War Department objected on the 
ground that the Missouri was a navigable stream and that the 
proposed bridge would interfere with river traffic. However, upon 
examination of the model, which showed that provision had been 
made for opening the bridge when necessary, a charter was granted. 
Inasmuch as the old Kansas and Missouri bridge, built in 1871, had 
never been of much benefit to Leavenworth because of its location 
three miles above the city, the board responded with interest to 
Stillings’ plan, and sent a committee to Nebraska City to investigate 
a pontoon bridge in operation there. Another committee investi- 
gated the feasibility of the plan for Leavenworth. Both committees 
reported favorably and resolutions were passed asking for bids on 
construction. Despite the support of the committees, opposition 
developed, and in the end the bridge was financed entirely by 
Stillings. The Kansas City Star, April 5, 1925, thus describes the 

official opening: 

‘ “On an August morning in 1889 a pair of quivering horses with distended 
and snorting nostrils squatted on their haunches at the foot of Cherokee 
street, in Leavenworth. Behind the horses was hitched a fire engine of the 
type used in that day, black smoke pouring from its stack. Stretching away 
across the yellow tide of the Missouri river floated a slim ribbon of pine 


boards. The driver on the seat of the fire engine coaxed the horses and 
slapped his reins. Patrick Burns, chief of the Leavenworth fire department, 
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talked to the horses and patted their shaking flanks. Suddenly the horses 
leaped forward and went galloping across the flimsy-looking structure. A 
great shout went up from the thousands of spectators massed on the water 
front as the fire engine rocked its way across. At the Missouri end of tie 
bridge the driver wheeled his team and trotted them proudly back. The first 
pontoon bridge to span the lower reaches of the Missouri was declared officially 
opened.” 

It is recorded that Mayor D. R. Anthony had not favored the 
bridge and that on the morning of the opening he sent the police 
wagon to the scene to take celebrants, returning from the Missouri 
side, to the station. The bridge did a thriving business until 1893. 
A village sprang up at the eastern end and flourished as long as 
Platte county was “wet” territory. The story of the pontoon bridge 
has in it something of the passing of an era, the flavor of the old 
West giving way to the new. 

A new phase of the coal situation arose during this period. It 
was felt that the mining of coal at the State Penitentiary shaft for 
any use other than by the state was harmful to labor. However, in 
the investigation of the matter by the board, it was quite clearly 
brought out that whatever in the situation worked hardship upon 
miners wrought equal hardship upon workmen in other industries 
also maintained by the penitentiary. The following resolution was 
passed: 

“Resolved, That the legislature of the state of Kansas be respectfully re- 
quested to enact a law prohibiting the manufacturing of any articles or using 
any of the convicts in any manner that shall come in contact with either 
skilled or unskilled labor.” 

Early in 1889 the financial affairs of the board became a disturb- 
ing element. Fees had not been paid regularly and expenses had 
mounted, The restoration of the original cost of membership, twenty 
dollars, did not entirely relieve the situation. It is recorded that 
in November of that year “an animated and interesting discussion 

took place, in which each member of the board of trade 
took part, as to the necessity and importance of maintaining the 
board of trade intact and infusing into it new life and vigor, [be- 
cause of] the great good it had accomplished for our city in years 
past and the work still before it. It was unanimously resolved to 
maintain it.” 

Of significance during the period 1888-1892 are the many national 
projects which the board was asked to support. Among them were: 
the centennial celebration; the Torrey bankrupt law; the deep har- 
bor at Galveston; opposition to the Conger lard bill; Nicaragua 
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canal; opening of the Oklahoma Indian lands; opposition to the 
Butterworth bill; western states commercial congress; trans-Missis- 
sippi congress. The breaking down of sectional barriers, the coming 
together of the parts into the whole, is suggested in these national 
movements. 

No particularly important project is set forth in the proceedings 
from 1889 until the end. There are, however, two gaps of several 
months each for which there are no records. At the close of the 
fiscal year in June, 1892, President Todd called a joint meeting of 
board members and other interested citizens for the purpose of 
reorganizing the board and defining a more comprehensive program 
of work. It was felt that the organization had served its purpose 
and had worked as efficiently as possible in view of inadequate sup- 
port. Leavenworth was surely entering upon a new era of prosperity 
and the time had come for a “live and pushing organization.” 

It is difficult to point to the causes that led ultimately to the 
discontinuance of the board. There are indications that personal 
gains were not always forgotten in the larger issues and that in- 
difference, at the last, supplanted the enthusiasm of the first years. 
Income did not always keep pace with obligations and debts accu- 
mulated. It became increasingly difficult to secure unified effort. 
Probably there was a deeper cause, a current that was rushing along 
towards a vortex, into which was to be sucked much that had been 
built up during the ten years of building and expansion. The dark 
days of 1893 were but a little way off. 

Though goals and methods may be questioned in the light of fuller 
understanding after fifty years, much achievement may be fairly 
credited to the board during the ten years of its work. Manufac- 
turing was stimulated, resources and markets were developed, popu- 
lation was increased, and the city was made a place of greater charm. 
And all of this work went on, though the Leavenworth board of 
trade came to an end. Out of the general reorganization came the 
commercial exchange, quite similar in character and purpose and 
equally imbued with a determination to build a greater, fairer city. 





A History of Kansas Child-Labor 
Legislation 


DoMeENIcO GAGLIARDO 


MH few studies of Kansas legislation affecting children have already 
been published by the Kansas State Historical Society. The 
first of these, by Nina Swanson, is almost entirely devoted to a 
study of legislation regarding agencies caring for children, educa- 
tion, protection of health of mothers and children, and children in 
need of special care.1 Only three pages are devoted to child labor, 
and in these the major developments in legislation are barely out- 
lined. There is no discussion of either the movement leading to legis- 
lation or of the administration of the laws. 

The second study, by Edith Hess, considers labor legislation 
affecting both women and children.? Relatively little concerns child 
labor, and most of this consists of an analysis of the provisions of 
laws enacted. Very little data are given regarding the administra- 
tion of child labor laws. Furthermore, in making her study Miss 
Hess did not use the session laws, but relied completely on com- 
pilations. Numerous inaccuracies as to dates appear in the work.® 

These two studies do not therefore satisfactorily discuss the his- 
tory of child-labor legislation in Kansas. In this article the writer 
describes the nature and extent of child labor in Kansas, records 
the development of this legislation, and discusses its administration. 


ExtTeNT AND Nature or Cuitp Lasor. 


The problem of child labor has never assumed really formidable 
proportions in Kansas. No doubt the principal reason for this is 
that agricultural and industrial operations in Kansas have not been 
generally adapted to the use of child labor. Tables I and II will 
give some notion of the nature and extent of the problem, although 
the data given are not strictly comparable and are not at all useful 


1. Nina Swanson, “The Development of Public Protection of Children in Kansas,” Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. XV, pp. 231-277. 

2. Edith Hess, “State Regulation of Woman and Child Labor in Kansas,” Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. XV, pp. 279-333. 

8. For example, the date given for the first mining law regulating the employment of 
children is 1901, while the accurate date is 1883. See Laws of Kansas, 1883, ch. 117. The 
commissioner of labor is said to have been given authority to bring about the enforcement of 
labor laws in 1901. This law was really enacted in 1898. See Laws 1898, ch. 84, sec. 38. 
There are other errors of this kind. The writer apparently assumed that the laws were en- 
—_ as of the date when they first appeared in a volume of Compiled Laws or General 

‘atutes, 
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in showing trends. Yet they do reveal certain striking features of 
the child-labor situation in this state. 


Taste I—Total children of each sex 10 to 15 years of age gainfully occupied 
in Kansas, 1880 to 1920.* 








Total Total 
number in gainfully 
age group. | employed. 








138,317 14,447 
201, 209 21,679 
200,810 22,489 
200,794 18,730 
211,706 7,270 

















*From United States census reports. 


Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from these 
tables is that the number of children gainfully employed in Kansas 
has never been great. Less than 14,500 children from ten to fifteen 
years of age were returned as gainfully employed in 1880; the 
largest number reported was somewhat less than 22,500 in 1900; 
and for 1920 the figure was 7,270. This does not, of course, accu- 


Taste IIl—Number of children of each sex 10 to 15 years of age engaged in 
each class of occupation in Kansas, 1900 to 1920. (a) 








1900. 1910. 





Male. Female. Male. Female. 





261 14,345 440 
(b) 184 0 
152 592 46 
76 181 65 


(c) 107 
18 18 16 


192 926 
33 362 44 























a. From United States census reports. 
b. Included under ‘‘Manufacturing and Mechanical.” 
ec. Included under ‘“Transportation.” 


rately represent the decrease in child labor from 1900 to 1920. Nor 
is the proportion of employed children 10 to 15 years of age large, 
compared with the total number of children in that age group, the 
percentage having never exceeded 12. Furthermore, most children 
gainfully employed are males. Of the total number the percentage 
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represented by males exceeded 90 for each decade of the period, 
and for 1920 exceeded 86. 

It appears clearly from the data given in Table II that the major- 
ity of children gainfully occupied in Kansas are in agricultural 
employments. In 1900 more than 78 per cent, or 17,553 out of 
22,489, were returned as agricultural laborers. The percentage thus 
returned in 1920 fell to slightly more than 53, or 3,755 out of a 
total of 7,270. But the census of 1920 was taken during a very dull 
agricultural season, when large numbers of children who would 
normally have been at work were attending school. Even so, the 
proportion returned as agricultural workers in 1920 is large. The 


Taste III —Distribution of children 10 to 17 years of age engaged in agricul- 
ture in Kansas in 1920, by type of work and sex.* 








Type or Work. Total. Male. 





48 
6,959 
3,068 

92 

129 

27 

















*From United States census reports. 


type of agricultural work performed by children is shown in Table 
III. Farm labor is the occupation reported for practically all of 
them. Most of the children working in agriculture, forestry and 
animal husbandry are employed on the home farm. In the census 
of 1920, of a total of 10,618 children between ten and seventeen 
years of age, 7,419, or almost 70 per cent, were returned as thus 
employed. And while it does not appear from the data given above, 
yet it is true that most of those returned as working out were un- 
doubtedly employed on the farms of neighbors and relatives. The 
situation regarding child labor in agriculture has not changed ma- 
terially in recent years. 

The number of children employed in other occupations listed in 
the census reports is small. This is especially true of public service, 
professional service, and mining. No figures are given for the build- 
ing trades, but here also the numbers are small. At no time in the 
history of Kansas have many children been employed in these occu- 
pations. Moderate numbers are employed in manufacturing, trans- 
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portation, trade, domestic and personal service, and in clerical occu- 
pations. But the numbers are not, and have not been, formidable. 

The remainder of this study is concerned with the employment of 
children in occupations other than agriculture. For there has been 
but little direct regulation of the labor of children in agriculture. 
Some indirect regulation has been achieved by means of school- 
attendance laws, and this is touched upon in the study. It does not 
appear, however, that the conditions under which children are em- 
ployed in Kansas agriculture are such as to necessitate immediate 
and direct regulation except in the sugar-beet and berry. industries. 
It is well to face the fact, nevertheless, that direct regulation would 
be practically impossible. 

Ear_y ConpiTIONs. 


In 1890 the commissioner of labor statistics, at the suggestion of 
the federal labor commissioner, made an investigation of the extent 
and conditions of child labor in Kansas.‘ Satisfactory data bearing 
directly on the extent of the employment of children were not se- 
cured. Conditions of labor in mines, workshops, and factories, al- 
though not intolerable, considering the date, were found to be not 
satisfactory. The typical working day was ten hours, beginning at 


7 a.m. and ending at 6 p.m., with an hour off for lunch. Weekly 
wages were in many cases quite low, and averaged about $3.50. The 
situation, while not alarming, was becoming worse. Foreigners com- 
ing from countries where their lot as children had been hard and 
marked by unremitting toil were accepting this same destiny for 
their children in America. And the commissioner was perhaps justi- 
fied in his statement that, “A visit to our coal mines, and to our 
large manufacturing establishments, reveals the fact that as a whole 
the volume of child labor is increasing, and that the time is rapidly 
approaching when legislative interference will become necessary to 
regulate and protect it.”5 No data were given regarding conditions 
of labor in agriculture. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD LABoR LEGISLATION. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


The earliest Kansas law relating to the employment of children 
was an apprenticeship act passed by the first territorial legislature 
in 1855. This was modified in 1859 and again in 1868. No further 


4. Kansas Bureau of Labor, Sizth Annual Report, pp. 8-66. 

5. Ibid., p. 8. A law prohibiting the employment of children under 15 in mines, factories 
and workshops was favored by 56 out of 58 county school superintendents in 1890.—Jbid., 
p. 84. 

6. General Statutes of 1868, ch. 5. 
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changes have been made since 1868. All three of the acts are almost 
identical, even to the language used.*? Children may be bound in 
apprenticeship with the consent of the father; or if he is dead, a 
family deserter or habitual drunkard, with the consent of the mother; 
or of a guardian. Orphans without guardians may bind themselves, 
with the consent of the probate court. Any poor child who is a 
beggar, or who may become a county charge, whose parents are poor, 
whose father is an habitual drunkard, or, if he has no father, whose 
mother is of bad character, may be bound an apprentice by the 
probate court. Orphans or minors with estates insufficient for their 
maintenance may be bound by their guardians. 

The master’s duties, as defined by law, are few. He— 

“Shall cause such child to be taught to read and write, and the ground rules of 
arithmetic, the compound rules and the rule of three, and at the expiration of 
his time of service shall give him or her a new Bible and two new suits of 


clothes, of the value of forty dollars, and ten dollars in current money of the 
United States.” § 


To guard against abuse, the probate court is given power to see 
that the terms of the indenture are fulfilled and that the apprentice 
is not ill-used. Complaints by apprentices against their masters of 


immoderate correction, insufficient food, clothing or lodging, want of 
trade instruction, or violation of the indenture, are received and 
heard by the probate court. No master may remove an apprentice 
from the state. If necessary, an apprentice may be discharged by 
the court. 

Certain conduct on the part of the apprentice is made punishable: 
desertion without good cause; misconduct or ill behavior. Willful 
desertion without cause is especially frowned upon. In such cases 
the probate court may assess the apprentice ten dollars a month for 
each month absent, to be collected after the apprentice becomes of 
age. Furthermore, the master is given a right of action against the 
apprentice for any damages he may suffer from willful desertion 
without cause, judgment to be effective after the apprentice becomes 
of age. Anyone who counsels, persuades, entices or assists an ap- 
prentice to desert is liable to damages of $20 to $500, to be sued for 
and recovered by the master. And any person knowingly enter- 

7. Statutes Kansas Territory, 1855, ch. 6; General Laws, 1859, ch. 18. The law of 1855 
contains the following, which was omitted in 1859: “When an apprentice is a Negro or 
mulatto, it shall not be the duty of ro master to cause such colored apprentice to be taught 
to read or write, or a knowledge of —3 * ut he shall be {TL at the expiration 
of his term of service, s sum of money in f education, to be assessed by the probate 
court.”” Sec. 10. Under the act of 1855, “the yt F of indenture was till the age of twenty- 


one, or for a shorter time. In 1859 the indenture for girls was made to expire at age sixteen. 
In 1868 the boys’ indentures were made to expire at age eighteen. 


8. General Statutes, 1868, ch. 5, sec. 8. 
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taining, harboring or concealing a runaway apprentice forfeits to 
the master one dollar for each day he does so, this also to be sued 
for and recovered.® 


CHILDREN AND THE MintnG Act oF 1883. 


The first legal enactment directed specifically against the em- 
ployment of children came in 1883, as an amendment to the coal- 
mining law.?° The employment of children under twelve years of 
age in coal mines was absolutely prohibited. Minors between twelve 
and sixteen could be employed only if they were able to read and 
write and furnished a certificate from a school teacher to the effect 
that they had attended school at least three months during the year. 
It was made the duty of agents employing minors to see that these 
provisions were not violated, and “willful” violation on the part of 
any agent was made punishable by a fine not to exceed $50 for each 
and every offense. This law was undoubtedly a step forward, but 
it was a faltering step. Its chief virtue was that it recognized the 
problem of child labor in coal mines, while its chief weakness was 
its lack of machinery for enforcement. Experience of other states 
has shown conclusively that an act bearing a penalty only for “will- 
ful” violations cannot be enforced. Yet the commissioner of labor, 
in 1888, expressed the hope that the provisions of the mining act 
would be extended to factories and workshops.'! In 1894, however, 
the impossibility of enforcing the law was recognized. In that year 
the commissioner said: “It is extremely problematical whether this 
law is very rigidly enforced.”” 


Acts To Prorect Moras or CHILDREN. 


A second direct restriction of child labor came in 1889, as part 
of an act for protecting the morals of children.4* It was made un- 
lawful to employ any child under fourteen years of age as an acro- 


9. Rog ead —y ow) —— os Wy a ghey ~ to a minor on a contract for labor 
made wi im alone not ec again by the minor’s parent rdian. - 
piled Laws of Kansas, 1862, ch. 146. - ane edhaaen 

10. Laws, 1883, ch. 117, sec. 17. 


11. Kansas Bureau of Labor, Fourth Annual Report, p. 88. The following child-labor law 
was proposed in 1887: “In all manufactories, workshops and other places used for mechanical 
or manufacturing purposes, the time of labor of children under the age of eighteen years, and 
women employed therein, shall not exceed eight hours in one day; and any employer, stock- 
holder, director, officer, overseer, clerk, or foreman, who shall compel any woman or any such 
child to labor exceeding eight hours in any one day, or who shall permit any child under 
fourteen years of age to labor more than ten hours in any one day in any such place, if he 
shall have control over such child sufficient to prevent it; or who shall employ at manual 
labor any child under twelve years of age in any factory or workshop, where more than three 
persons are employed, or who shall employ any child of twelve and under fourteen years of 
age in any such factory or workshop for more than seven months in any one year, shall be 
punished by fine not less than five nor more than fifty dollars for each such offense.” It 
failed of passage.—Kansas Bureau of Labor, Third Annual Report, p. 325 

12. Ibid., p. 27. 


18. Laws, 1889, eh. 104, secs. 1, 48c, d and f. 
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bat, gymnast, contortionist, circus rider, rope walker, “or in any ex- 
hibition of like dangerous character,” or as a beggar, mendicant, 
pauper, street singer or street musician. The penalty for violation 
was a fine not to exceed $250, or imprisonment not to exceed a year, 
or both. Any duly incorporated society whose object was the pro- 
tection of children and who maintained a trustworthy and discreet 
agent to carry out its object, could have this agent appointed as a 
special police officer, to enforce this law. Furthermore, it was made 
the duty of sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, and police officers in counties 
and cities to aid such societies in enforcing all laws for the protec- 
tion of children, and they were given the power to arrest without 
warrant for any violation. And it was made the duty of county 
attorneys to prosecute cases arising under this act. But in cases 
where complaints were filed by a society for the protection of chil- 
dren, that society’s attorney could, with the consent of the court or 
magistrate, carry on the prosecution, and for this purpose he was 
granted all powers conferred by law upon county attorneys. The 
machinery for enforcing the act was certainly far superior to that 
set up in the mining act. And this machinery was in all probability 
effective, due largely to the nature of the labor concerned, which has 


always been frowned upon as being cruel and tending to immoral- 
ity.* An extension of the provisions of this act was made in 1903 
when the employment of children under eighteen as practitioners or 
subjects in public, open exhibitions, seances or shows of hypnotism, 


mesmerism, animal magnetism or so-called psychical forces was 
prohibited.*® 


Tue ScHoo.t Law or 1903. 


Compulsory school attendance dates in Kansas from 1874, when 
it was required that children between eight and fourteen be sent to 
school for at least twelve weeks in the year, six of these to be con- 


14. An attempt was made in 1898 to secure the passage of a fairly good child-labor Jaw. 
The following was introduced and its passage recommended by the committee on manufactures 
and industrial pursuits, but it failed to pass: “‘No child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed at any time in any factory or workshop or about any mine. No such child shall 
be employed in yA mercantile establishment nor in the service of telegraph, telephone, or 
public messenger company except during the vacation of the pub cy in the school 
district where such child is pnw nc g No ag under sixteen years Pa = shall be employed 
at any occupation “7 at any place dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals, 
nor at any labor of any kind outside of the family of such person's ‘residence before six 
o'clock in the morning nor after seven o’clock in the evening, nor more than ten hours in any 
one day, nor more than sixty hours in any one week, except in accordance with the following 
express permission or condition, to wit: Children not less than fourteen years of age may be 
employed in mercantile establishments on Saturdays and for ten days each year before Christ- 
mas until ten o’clock in the evening: Provided, however, That this permission shall not be so 
construed as to permit such children to toil more than ten hours in any one day nor over 
sixty hours in any one week.”"—Kansas Bureau of Labor, Fourteenth Annual Report, p. 258. 

15. Laws, 1908, ch. 219. 
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secutive.6 Exemption was allowed if the parent or guardian was 
too poor to clothe the child properly.*7 In 1903 this law was modi- 
fied, and children between eight and fifteen were required to attend 
school during the period it was in session.’* But children of four- 
teen or more, if employed for their own or for their dependents’ 
support, and if they could read and write English, were required 
to attend only eight consecutive weeks; and for those graduated 
from the common schools and those mentally or physically in- 
capacitated, no attendance was required. This was an improve- 
ment over the previous law in that the period of attendance was 
increased, but the poverty clause weakened the act. A further 
amendment, made in 1907, authorized boards of education to permit 
temporary absences from school of children between eight and fif- 
teen “in extreme cases of emergency or domestic necessity.”!® This 
provided another large loophole, and one which is said to have been 
regularly used in the sugar-beet regions of western Kansas.”° 


Tue Law or 1905. 


A distinct step forward was taken in 1905, when the first com- 
prehensive Kansas child-labor law was enacted.*!_ The employment 
of children under fourteen in factories, packinghouses or in or about 
mines was absolutely forbidden, and no child under sixteen could 
be employed at any occupation or in any place dangerous or in- 
jurious to life, limb, health or morals. Before employing children, 
employers, whenever possible, were required to secure age certifi- 
cates from school authorities. When a certificate could not be 
obtained, a statement from the parent or guardian, verified under 
oath administered by an authorized officer, would suffice, except 
where the employer had actual knowledge that the child’s age was 
below the legal minimum. Certificates and statements were to be 
kept on file, and factory and mine inspectors were charged with the 


16. Laws, 1874, ch. 123. A short summary of the development of Kansas school Jaws 
concerning children was made by Nina Swanson: “The Development of Public Protection of 
Children in Kansas,”’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. XV, pp. 241-249. 

17. The labor commissioner was of the opinion that this law was never adequately en- 
forced and was of no help in regulating child labor. “So far as the law is concerned, a 
child over eight years of age may be required to work every day in the year, so that he 
attends a night school for twelve weeks of the time; if the parents or guardians show that 
they are not able to clothe him properly, no education whatever is required, and the child is 
permitted to grow up in utter ignorance.”—Sizth Annual Report, pp. 11, 84. 

18. Laws, 1908, ch. 423. 

19. Laws, 1907, ch. 317. 

20. Court of Industrial Relations, Third Annual Report, p. 123. 

21. Laws, 1905, ch. 278. 

22. The form of certificate prescribed was as follows: State of Kansas, county of. . 
————-city or district. This certifies that » according to the records of this school 
and from all knowledge that I can obtain, was born at—————-, in—————county, and 
————city, of the state of , and is now psd ) years of age. 
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duty of inspecting the certificates, examining the children for viola- 
tions of law, and of filing complaints. Complaints filed were to be 
prosecuted by county attorneys. The penalty for violation, or for 
permitting or conniving at violation, was a fine of $25 to $100 or 
imprisonment for 30 to 90 days. 

This act marks a distinct advance in the regulation of child labor 
in Kansas. First of all its scope was fairly broad, including many 
of the occupations—except agriculture—where children were likely 
to be employed for long periods under bad conditions. It should be 
noted that all mines, not merely coal mines, were included. In the 
second place, the age limit was set fairly high. Here again it should 
be noted that the age limit for coal mines was raised from twelve to 
fourteen years, although the corresponding section of the mining 
law was not specifically repealed. Lastly, the administrative fea- 
tures were an improvement over those set up under all previous laws. 
The chief weakness in the act was that its regulatory features were 
inadequate. No child under sixteen could be employed in any occu- 
pation or place dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health or morals, 
but little more specific than this was provided. Such general pro- 
visions usually were well enforced only where there was well-organ- 
ized machinery manned by aggressive officials. Unfortunately, such 
was not generally the case in Kansas at the time, nor for the next 
ten years.”8 

Apparently the law of 1905 was needed. A special investigation 
made by the department of labor in 1906, covering 15 of the more 
important manufacturing counties, showed that 1,951 children were 
taken out of factories in those counties when the law first went into 
effect.24 The operation of the child-labor and compulsory education 
laws together is said to have put in school, for the state as a whole, 
about 5,000 children.*5 

Despite this good showing, the child-labor problem was not solved. 
The commissioner of labor complained in 1907 that the law did not 
“place any restriction upon the length of day’s work of the children 
coming under its regulation.” 2* Furthermore, he found that the 
law’s scope was not inclusive enough, covering “not more than one- 
half of the child-labor employment that should be regulated.” 27 He 
» 28. The Kansas commissioner of labor thought this provision _. important. ‘Kansas 

as a child-labor law second to none in the United States, t of the pro- 
vision which prohibits all children under sixteen years of age from che employed at any 
is at any occupation that is dangerous or injurious = 1 limb, health, or morals.” 


Bureau of Labor, Twenty-eighth Annual Report, p. 1 
24. Ibid., Twenty-second Annual Report, p. 144. 


nN. Ee School authorities have always codperated reasonably well in enforcing the child- 
r law 


26. Ibid., Twenty-third Annual Report, p. 127. 
27. Ibid., p. 142. 
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therefore recommended that the scope be enlarged to include work- 
shops, and that mercantile establishments, telephone and telegraph 
offices, and the work of public messengers also be included, except 
during school vacation. As another improvement, he recommended 
@ Maximum day of ten hours, and a maximum week of sixty hours.” 
The following year it was recommended that the scope of the act 
should be widened by including workshops, theaters, and the opera- 
tion of elevators, and that data on age certificates should be based 
only on school records.”® 

A general movement to improve the child-labor law developed in 
1908, led by the State Society of Labor, the State Federation of 
Labor, a child-labor committee consisting of representative leading 
educators and professional workers, and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A bill was drafted embodying the recommendations of the 
commissioner of labor, and going somewhat beyond them. This bill 
would have prohibited the employment of children under fourteen 
in any factory, workshop, theater or packing house, in the operation 
of elevators, in or about any mine, and in any business or service 
whatsoever during school hours. Children under sixteen in these 
employments, and in the distribution or transmission of merchandise 
or messages, would not have been employed between 6 p.m. and 
7 a.m., and not for more than eight hours daily and forty-eight 
hours weekly. The age at which children could be employed at any 
place dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health or morals was raised 
to seventeen. Work permits based on school census records, with a 
prescribed form, were provided for. Provisions for enforcement and 
penalties remained unchanged.*° 


AMENDMENTS oF 1909. 


The 1909 legislature adopted some of the changes suggested.*! 
Two important amendments were made. Children under fourteen 
could no longer be employed in any factory or workshop “not owned 
or operated” by the child’s parent, and not at all in a theater, pack- 
ing house, or as an elevator operator, or in or about a mine, and no 
child under fourteen could be employed in any business or service 
whatever during school hours. The provision prohibiting employ- 
ment of children under sixteen where body, health or morals were 
endangered, was retained. Thus the scope of the act was broadened. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid., Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 1908, p. 91. 


80. Ibid., pp. 98-94. 
81. General Statutes of Kansas, 1909, secs. 5,094-5,098. 
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A new step forward was taken in that hours of labor were regulated. 
No child under sixteen could be employed in the occupations men- 
tioned above, or in distributing or transmitting merchandise or 
messages, between 6 p.m. and 7 a. m. or more than eight hours per 
day, or forty-eight hours per week. The more elaborate form of age 
certificate recommended in the proposed bill was adopted without 
change for all children under sixteen.** No changes were made re- 
garding affidavits. Provisions for inspection, enforcement and prose- 
cution remained unchanged, as did the penalty for violation. 

The provision that no child under sixteen could be employed where 
his life, limb, health or morals were endangered was given a liberal 
interpretation by the state supreme court.** A dangerous occupa- 
tion was defined as being one in which there was reason to anticipate 
injury, whether because of its nature or the manner of its conduct, 
and this even though the danger could be eliminated by the exercise 
of due care and skill on the child’s part. Violation of the law was 
held to be the proximate cause of injury. This provision, the court 
held, gave the minor a right of action for damages, despite the fact 
that the statute did not in terms give him this right. Moreover, it 
was not necessary that the employer should know that the employ- 
ment was dangerous. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE LAw or 1915. 


Another significant step forward was taken in 1915 when the in- 
dustrial welfare act was passed.** The act made it unlawful to 
employ “minors in any industry or occupation within the state of 
Kansas under conditions of labor detrimental to their health or wel- 
fare,” and made it unlawful to employ them “at wages which are 
not adequate for their maintenance and for more hours than is 
consonant with their health and welfare . . .”*5 The word minor 
was defined in the law to mean any person, male or female, under 
eighteen years, and the word occupation was defined to mean any 
and every vocation and pursuit and trade and industry. Thus for 
the first time Kansas adopted a comprehensive policy for the regu- 
lation of child labor. A commission was created with broad powers 





, 32. General Statutes, 1909, sec. 5,096. The form had to be “substantially” as follows: 
, Kan. . This certifies that (full name), according to the records 
of the school census and from all knowledge that I can obtain, was born (day), (month), 
(year), at———_—_, in————_county, state of and is now years and 
months of His (or a=) height is (tall, short, medium), complexion (fair or dark), hair 
(color), and he resides at No.——, —————-street 
ture) 


(Si igna 
(Official school position) of (name of school) school or district No. 
88. Casteel v. Brick Co., 88 Kan. 583. 
84. Laws, 1915, ch. 275. This act was supplemental to existing laws on child labor. 
85. Ibid., sec. 2. 
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to carry out this policy and the administration of the act was put 
in its hands. Under the authority of this law the welfare commis- 
sion did regulate the wages, hours and conditions of many minors 
in Kansas.** 


Tue Kansas LAW AND THE FeperaAL Act or 1916. 


The federal child-labor act of 1916 prohibited the shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of the products of mines or quarries 
situated in the United States if children under sixteen were employed 
in them at any time within thirty days prior to the removal of that 
product from the mine or quarry, as well as the product of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment similarly 
situated if thirty days prior to its removal from the place of its 
production children under fourteen were employed, or children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen were employed for more than eight hours 
a day, or for more than six days a week, or between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m. | 

At that time the Kansas act fell somewhat short of the federal 
standards thus set. This stimulated local interest in the state law, 
and recommendations looking to its improvement were made by the 
commissioner of labor almost at once.** These recommendations, 
however, went beyond the federal standards in some respects. They 
were as follows: A sixteen-year limit for mines and quarries, facto- 
ries, canneries, packing houses and all dangerous or extra-hazardous 
work places; the commissioner of labor to be authorized to add to 
this list; age certificates for children between fourteen and eighteen; 
work permits for those between sixteen and eighteen, upon proof of 
age, physical fitness, completion of sixth grade, and employment; an 
eight-hour day, forty-eight hour week, with no work between 6 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. for those under eighteen years of age. 


AMENDMENTS OF 1917. 


Amendments were made in 1917 to bring Kansas into line with 
the federal standards.** The field in which the employment of chil- 
dren was specifically prohibited was slightly extended. The provision 
of the 1909 law which allowed children under fourteen to be em- 
ployed in factories and workshops owned or operated by their par- 


36. A detailed analysis of this work has been made in a separate study dealing with 
minimum wage legislation for women and minors, which the author expects to publish later. 


87. Kansas Department of Labor and Industry, Combined Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
Annual Reports, pp. 228, 229. 


88. Laws, 1917, ch. 227. 
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ents was repealed. The age for the employment of children in mines 
was raised to sixteen, and this was made to extend to quarries. 
Prohibition of night work and work for more than eight hours daily 
and forty-eight hours weekly, provisions found in the 1909 act, was 
extended to include hotels, restaurants and mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Important changes were made in the matter of certificates for 
children under sixteen. Work permits were to be issued by the 
superintendent of schools or his representative, or by the judge of a 
juvenile court, but only after certain papers had been duly executed. 
The first of these was a written statement from the employer or his 
representative stating the occupation at which the child was to be 
employed. Second, a school record showing the completion of the 
elementary course was required; or when this information was not 
available a statement showing a successful examination over an 
equivalent course of study. Permits could be issued to children 
under sixteen who had not completed the elementary course or its 
equivalent, but only for the time during which school was not in 
session. Third, evidence showing that the child was fourteen years 
of age was necessary, the form of this evidence to be prescribed by 
the commissioner of labor and to comply substantially with the re- 
quirements laid down in this respect by the federal child labor law 
of 1916. Information as to name, sex, date and place of birth, etc., 
was also required. An important innovation in the matter of per- 
mits was designed to make it possible to keep an accurate record of 
the number of children employed in the permissible vocations. Per- 
mits were to be made out in duplicate, one retained by the employer, 
the other going to the commissioner of labor. When employment 
terminated, the employer was required to return his copy to the 
officer issuing it, and he in turn to the commissioner of labor. The 
commissioner of labor was authorized to revoke a permit improperly 
or illegally issued, or when by so doing the physical or moral wel- 
fare of the child would best be served. Provisions for inspection and 
enforcement and penalties for violatiori were not changed.*® 

After the 1917 amendments to the labor law there appears to 


89. bs ae the nae Soe child labor law was enacted, the Internal Revenue Department 








pP the Kansas work-certificate standards and system and put Kansas on the 
list of states whose certificates were accredited. But shortly after this Kansas was removed 
from the list because of the carelessness of the probate judge of Wyandotte county, in which 
many packing houses are located, in issuing permits contrary to the provisions of the federal 
law.—Kansas Department of Labor, Thirty-fifth Annual Report, p. 49. The duplicate permit 
system was not well observed, “partly due to the carelessness and misunderstanding on the 
part of the employers, who insist upon retaining the original permit, thinking that it may serve 
as a protection at some future time.”"—Jbid., p. 48. 
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have been a conflict between the school and labor laws. The school 
law made attendance compulsory until the fifteenth year, while 
under the provisions of the labor law a child under sixteen could not 
be granted a work permit while school was in session, unless he had 
completed the elementary school course. This conflict caused some 
confusion, and it is said that because of it the enforcement of the 
child labor law was hindered.*® To eliminate this difficulty it was 
recommended that the attendance age be raised to sixteen.*? An 
attempt was made by those administering the labor act to reconcile 
this conflict pending proposed legislation by accepting fifteen years 
as the age, after which no work certificate was required. But this 
practice was soon discontinued.*? 

The 1919 legislature raised the compulsory school attendance 
age from fifteen to sixteen.** But the “poverty” clause, excusing 
children at fourteen if regularly employed for their own or their 
dependents’ support, was retained. This provision also caused much 
confusion, and became a “loophole which almost annulled the en- 
forcement of the higher standards of the two laws.” * 


CHILDREN’s CopE CoMMISSIONS. 


A movement to revise, organize and bring up to modern standards 
the laws concerning children, which ultimately led to the elimination 
of the conflicts between the labor and compulsory education laws, 
began in 1918 with the establishment of the Kansas Children’s Code 
Commission.*® No attempt was made by this commission to develop 
comprehensive revisions and recommendations. It contented itself 
with drafting and presenting six bills to the 1919 legislature. Three 
of these, none dealing with child labor, were passed. Nothing more 
was done by this commission. 

A second children’s code commission was established in 1919.4 It 
grew out of a central group known as the Kansas Woman’s Com- 


Kansas Department of Labor, Combined Thirty-third and a ataaaaa Annual Re- 
om. “1917- 1918, p. 18. See, also, Thirty- fifth Annual Report, p. 55 

41. Ibid., p. 18. 

42. Court of Industrial Relations, Second Annual Report, p. 96. 

43. Laws, 1919, ch. 272. 

44. Kansas Department of Labor, Thirty-fi/th Annual Report, p. 56. The bars were let 
down some in 1919 by the commissioner of labor, on his own authority. During school vaca- 
tion children between twelve and fourteen were allowed to work, without permits but not in 
certain industries—factory, workshop, theater, mill, cannery, packing house, creamery, elevator, 
mine, quarry, and in a telephone exchange, laundry, restaurant, hotel, or place where soft 
drinks are sold. 

45. This body was established by Lieutenant Governor Huffman, at the request of Dr. 
Lydia Allen a, chief of the Division of Child Hygiene of the State Board of Health.— 

“Pro Child Welfare ~ sedi Report of the Kansas Children’s Code Commission, 
January, 1921, (Topeka), p. 6. 

46. Largely at the request of Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, successor to Doctor DeVilbiss. 

Kansas Department of Labor, Thirty-fifth Annual Report, p. 56. 
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mittee on Child Welfare, representing groups and organizations and 
certain state departments such as the Division of Child Hygiene and 
the Industrial Welfare Commission. A Kansas Child Welfare Sur- 
vey was made. “The survey revealed a very general disregard of the 
Kansas child labor law.” ** On the basis of the information acquired 
in this and in other ways, a preliminary report was made, tentatively 
recommending certain legislation.** Twenty-one bills covering vari- 
ous phases of child welfare were drafted and presented to the legis- 
lature of 1921.° Two of these, one dealing with compulsory educa- 
tion and the other with child labor, are of interest here. The 
compulsory education bill provided that the ages of compulsory 
school attendance be from eight to eighteen, unless the high-school 
course were completed before eighteen; that children of fifteen or 
more actively and regularly employed according to the provisions 
of the child-labor law be required to attend continuation schools for 
two hours daily and four days weekly while school was in session, 
unless they had completed the tenth grade; and that children of 
fourteen who had completed the eighth grade be allowed to work pro- 
vided they attended continuation school as above. The child-labor 
bill provided that no child under fifteen be employed except at odd 
jobs around the house or farm, this employment not to interfere with 
school attendance; that children of fourteen who had completed 
the eighth grade be allowed to work provided they attended continu- 
ation schools; that the list of prohibited industries be extended and 
that the commissioner of labor be authorized to add to this list; that 
a weekly maximum of six days be set; and that various changes be 
made in the matter of age certificates and work permits. Only three 
of the twenty-one bills presented were passed, and neither of the 
above two was included. 

The commission was reorganized again in the spring of 1922. An 
executive secretary™ was appointed to take charge, and the com- 
mission then proceeded to work on a code. In its report to the 
legislature of 1923 it recommended twenty-one bills pertaining to 
various aspects of child welfare.5' These recommendations were 
largely based on those set up by the international conference held at 
Washington in 1919, but fell short in many particulars. 


47. “Proposed Child Welfare Legislation,” p. 17. 


48. Ibid. The plans of the survey are published as Bulletin No. 2 of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, February, 1920. 


49. These will be found described in the preliminary report of 1921, referred to above. 
50. Mrs. H. Mayfield, of Kansas City. 
51. Pamphlet published by Crane & Company, Topeka. 
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The amendments to the child-labor law suggested were practically 
identical with those suggested by the previous commission, except 
that the age limit was reduced from fifteen to fourteen. The same is 
true of the compulsory education bill. It should be pointed out in 
this connection that this bill would have abolished the “poverty” 
clause, together with the “emergency or domestic necessity” clause 
then in force. Neither of these bills was passed. But both the 
“poverty” clause of the 1903 act and the clause of the 1907 law 
authorizing temporary absences from school of children in cases of 
emergency or domestic necessity were repealed.5? Children under 
sixteen who have not completed the eighth grade are now required 
to attend school, the minimum term of which is by law eight months, 
unless they are mentally or physically incapacitated. Thus the 
conflicts between the compulsory school attendance and labor laws 
have been eliminated. A street-trades bill was recommended, but 
was not introduced, although it appeared that child labor was in- 
creasing in these trades.™* 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The first step forward in the administration of child-labor laws 
was taken when their enforcement was placed in the hands of the 
state commissioner of labor in 1898.5* The same act provided that 
the commissioner should succeed to this office by virtue of being 
secretary of a worker’s organization known as the State Society of 
Labor and Industry. An arrangement of this kind would seem to 
be especially desirable in so far as the enforcement of labor laws is 
concerned. But experience proved that in this respect it was not 
very successful. Nevertheless, for the first time, a central authority 
with some power was charged with the duty of seeing that the law 
was enforced. The law of 1913, which provided for a woman factory 
inspector, while not strictly a child-labor law, was also of some im- 
portance in this connection, for among the results of this law was 
the gathering of data concerning wages, hours and conditions of 
children, and a somewhat more rigid enforcement of the child-labor 
law. 

In 1921 the office of state labor commissioner was abolished and 
the duties pertaining to that office were consolidated with those of 
the industrial court. Similarly, the industrial welfare commission 
was made a part of the court. The administration of the child-labor 

52. Laws, 1928, ch. 182, sec. 2. 


58. Court of Industrial Relations, Fourth Annual Report, p. 1238. 
54. Laws, 1898, ch. 84, sec. 8. 
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law was thus vested in the industrial court. For a short time this 
work was carried on under the supervision of the woman factory 
inspector, but in October, 1921, the industrial welfare and the 
child-labor work were united to form a woman’s division under the 
supervision of the court.5> Better results were anticipated from the 
consolidation. “With closer correlation between the child-labor, in- 
dustrial welfare, and industrial court laws, some developments may 
be possible in child-labor work which could not be brought about 
under the former organization.”5* But no great improvement in 
enforcement resulted. When in 1925 the industrial court was abol- 
ished and its duties transferred to the Public Service Commission, 
the woman’s division was retained as an integral unit in the com- 
mission. The child-labor law was administered by this body until 
1929, when an industrial commission was created and charged with 
this duty. 

In general, the child-labor law has not been well enforced by any 
of these different agencies. Lack of funds for inspection and prose- 
cution, and a lack of public interest in enforcement, have combined 
to bring about this result. When, in 1918, the first federal child- 
labor law was declared unconstitutional, Kansas “felt keenly the loss 
of the moral support” which this law gave to local enforcement." 

Official figures on the number of work permits issued are not satis- 
factory. Such figures as are available, however, are given in Table 
IV. Some of these should be commented upon. The great decrease in 
regular permits issued in 1921, from 374 to 193, and in school vaca- 
tion permits from 617 to 116, does reflect some decrease in the em- 
ployment of children. This decrease is attributable to lessened busi- 
ness activity due to depression, to the more rigid enforcement of the 
federal child-labor law, and to better enforcement of the state law, 
for which purpose there was available a larger body of state factory 
inspectors. It is not at all improbable, however, that the depression 
in business was the most important factor. The decrease in school 
vacation permits was due, however, almost wholly to a change in the 
interpretation of the law, which allowed children to work without per- 
mits in occupations not listed in the law. In these occupations there 
was an increase in the number of children employed.®* The further 

55. Court of Industrial Relations, Second Annual Report, 1921, p. 88. 


56. Ibid., p. 96. 


57. Kansas Department of Labor, Combined Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Annual Re- 
Ports, pp. 12-13. 

58. Court of Industrial Relati Second Annual Report, 1921, pp. 97, 99. ‘“‘Little girls 
twelve and thirteen years of age are found employed in restaurants, and boys ten and twelve 
years of age are found in the messenger service when the protection of the work-certificate 
system is removed,” p. 99. 
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drop in 1924 was due almost wholly to a change in base to the calen- 
dar year. Improvements in the school laws are given some credit by 
the industrial court for this decrease, but it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that these exerted but little influence.®® A thorough checkup of 
the industries in Kansas City, Kan., in which a large number of 
children were employed, is given as the reason for the increase in the 
number of regular work permits issued in 1926.° This last state- 
ment brings out clearly the general unreliability of the figures. They 
do not give an accurate picture of child labor in Kansas. 


Taste IV.—Regular and school vacation permits issued to children between 
14 and 16 in Kansas from 1918 to 1980, by years. 








Regular permits. 
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67 113 378 
31 183 374 
49 76 193 
22 81 191 
28 63 169 
26 30 94 
14 13 70 
42 38 121 
76 17 
60 27 128 
63 25 170 
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1 for 1918 to 1928 inclusive, and calendar year from 1924 to 


Prosecutions for violations have never been numerous. This in 
itself is not a criticism, for this method of enforcement is not neces- 
sarily, or even generally, the best possible. Enforcement comes best 
through codperation and education, and these means were largely 
used in Kansas. However, there are times when prosecution is neces- 
sary, and at those times it should be applied vigorously. But in 
Kansas prosecutions appear to have been inadequate in number and, 
what is worse yet, appear to have been misdirected. Rarely ever 


59. Ibid., Fifth Annual Report, p. 100. 
60. Public Service Commission, Kighth Biennial Report, p. 595. 
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were prominent individuals or firms prosecuted; and in not a few 
instances it appears that those in charge hunted out small employers 
against whom there was perhaps already some local public prejudice 
and prosecuted them; or some traveling theatrical company would 
be pounced upon with much show and apparently with great glee. 
Figures showing the number of prosecutions and convictions obtained 
are given in Table V. Apparently there have been no prosecutions 
since 1920, at which time the administration of the law passed first 
to the industrial court, then to the Public Service Commission and 
finally to the Commission of Labor and Industry. 


Taste V.—Prosecutions and convictions for violation of child-labor laws 
in Kansas, 1906 to 1920, by years. 








Prosecutions. | Convictions. 





21 
0 
1 
0 











* Prosecutions and convictions for violations of all labor laws. 


If factory inspection figures were comprehensive enough, and com- 
parable, they would afford some indication of the effectiveness of the 
administration of the child-labor law. Kansas figures are compre- 
hensive enough in so far as the total number of workers covered is 
concerned, but the data gathered by factory inspectors concerning 
the employment of children are not satisfactory. The establish- 
ments inspected at different periods have varied considerably. In- 
spections were conducted at different seasons of the year, and what 
is more important still, inspectors displayed varying degrees of zeal 
in discovering child labor. All this leads to the conclusion that the 
data available are unsatisfactory. They are given, nevertheless, in 
Table VI. 
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TasLe VI—Number and percentage of children between 14 and 16 employed in 
Kansas industrial and mercantile establishments inspected, 1901 to 1920.* 
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a | ann Percentage. 
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aaa sandnuntsieasesesiebbanesateness 27,143 909 3.35 
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ithidisitdhn tieedenhassaeashbbngbedtegth + tenbovkersessne 40,303 595 1.48 
Pb seheveendies canceeqtenenadbenbequensetesipsnasweahvaeced 47,256 491 1.04 
EC iddenenctnld ect RetaespesPawradedsteeneeedradtaivis ects 55, 224 139 0.25 
DU anCcAhteb ctw pike detewinnatesane bueseeeecoescssadess 43,074 48 0.11 
i Gaahsdinkkenestepadupebeses - pwancegencnene 21,322 67 0.31 
EE Oe eee ee nee ia - 42,104 135 0.32 
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Reeth stciesiteeeasews SR EER, Sree pee 57,484 211 0.37 
i ahobes pictiehawianps tad reendenasseuinons amen’ 59,986 45 0.07 

* Official reports of the Kansas Bureau of Labor. + Averages. 


Despite the fact that the data are not satisfactory, it would seem 
to be reasonable to infer from the figures given that the number of 
children between fourteen and sixteen years of age employed in 
industry has declined appreciably since 1905. It has been estimated 
that the law of 1905 took approximately 5,000 children under sixteen 
out of industry and put them back in school.** This statement may 
well be doubted. Nevertheless, child-labor and school-attendance 
laws have had some effect in reducing the number of children in 
industry. A general increase in the real wages of Kansas workers 
has no doubt led to some diminution in the number of children work- 
ing for wages. 


DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT Law. 


As compared with the labor provisions of the minimum standards 
for child welfare, set up by the federal Children’s Bureau,*? the 
Kansas law shows some defects. The standards suggest a sixteen- 
year minimum for any occupation, while the Kansas law has a 


61. Kansas Department of Labor, Thirteenth Annual Report, p. 28. 
62. Publication number 62, pp. 8-5. 
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fourteen-year minimum for factories, workshops, packing houses, 
elevators, mills, canneries, and theaters, and, with certain excep- 
tions, for all occupations during school hours. During school vaca- 
tions the standards recommend a sixteen-year minimum for all oc- 
cupations except agriculture and domestic service, where a fourteen- 
year minimum is suggested until schools are continuous throughout 
the year, while the Kansas law sets a fourteen-year minimum for 
specified occupations, but has come to be interpreted as requiring 
no age minimum whatever for occupations not specified in the 
act.*° For hazardous employments the standards set a lower limit 
of eighteen years for mines and quarries, and twenty-one years for 
special-delivery service in the post office and for girl telegraph 
messengers, and would prohibit altogether the employment of minors 
in “dangerous, unhealthy, or hazardous occupations or at any work 
which will retard their proper physical or moral development,’ 
while the Kansas act sets a sixteen-year minimum only for mines 
and quarries and for occupations and places dangerous or injurious 
to life, limb, health, or morals;** but there are no restrictions on 
the employment of girls as telegraph messengers in Kansas except 
during school hours or after 6 p. m., according to the present in- 
terpretation of the law. 

The educational minimum set by the standards is that children 
should be required to attend school at least nine months annually 
from their seventh to their sixteenth years. Kansas requires at- 
tendance only during the period when school is in session, which 
is now a minimum of eight months, and only from the eighth to the 
sixteenth year.** No exceptions are allowed for in the standards, 
but the Kansas law excepts mentally and physically defective 
children, without providing special training for them, and excepts 
also children between fourteen and sixteen who have completed the 
eighth grade. Furthermore, part-time and continuation schools 
suggested in the standards are not found in the Kansas law.® 
Physical examinations upon entering employment and annually 

63. Court of Industrial Relations, Second Annual Report, p. 99. 


64. Publication number 62, p. 8. 


65. Laundries and telephone exchanges were declared to come under this provision. Court 
of Industrial Relations, Second Annual Report, 1921, p. 99. 


66. Revised Statutes, 1928, 72-5002. 


67. It is suggested in the standards that children between sixteen and eighteen who have 
completed the eighth grade but not the high-school grade, and who are legally and regularly 
employed, shall attend continuation schools at least eight hours a week; and children between 
sixteen and eighteen who have not completed the eighth le or those who have and who are 
not regularly employed, must attend full-time schools. tional training for the mentally 
subnormal is For all children, vacation sch . “placing special emphasis on 
healthful play and leisure-time activities,” are recommended. 
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thereafter, included in the standards, are not to be found in the 
Kansas law. 

In the matter of hours of employment the Kansas law is also 
deficient. For those under twenty-one the standards set a day of 
eight hours, and forty-four hours per week, without the special pro- 
visions that the maximum working day for children between six- 
teen and eighteen be shorter than the legal working day for adults, 
and that the time spent by children under eighteen in continuation 
schools count as part of the working day; night work between 6 
p. m. and 7 a. m. to be prohibited. The Kansas law limits the hours 
of those under sixteen to eight daily and forty-eight weekly. Pro- 
vision for night work is the same as in the standards, but applies 
only to those under sixteen. 

Perhaps the Kansas provisions as to minimum wages are, on 
paper, fairly satisfactory. A wage based on the “necessary” cost 
of proper living as determined by a minimum wage commission or 
other similar official board; apprenticeship and learning wages to 
be based on “educational principles only,” are recommended in the 
standards. Power to regulate the wages of minors is now vested by 
the Kansas law in the Commission of Labor and Industry. But 
this law has been a dead letter ever since the regulation of the wages 
of adult women was declared unconstitutional. A central agency to 
deal with all juvenile placement and employment problems, recom- 
mended in the standards, is not provided for in Kansas. 

The administrative features of the Kansas child labor law are 
also inferior to those set up as model. Instead of issuing employ- 
ment certificates to all.children between sixteen and eighteen, and 
to those between fourteen and eighteen for agricultural employments 
during vacation, the Kansas act requires them for children between 
fourteen and sixteen only in specified occupations. No certificate 
of physical fitness is required in Kansas. In other details of the 
certificate system, such as promise of employment, evidence of 
age and completion of eighth grade, standardized report forms, etc., 
the Kansas law is up to standard. Compulsory school attendance 
provisions are weak in Kansas. Instead of full-time attendance 
officers and state supervision of enforcement, there is local super- 
vision and there are very few full-time attendance officers. So it 
is, also, with factory inspection. There is an inadequate number 
of factory inspectors, and no provision for a staff of inspectors to 
examine working children annually. 

The bills prepared by the Kansas Children’s Code Commission 
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embodied numerous improvements over the law as it then existed, 
and as it exists now. Fourteen years was the age limit proposed for 
all employments, including commercialized agricultural work, and 
sixteen years for all hazardous work. The list of what constitutes 
hazardous work was greatly extended, and power to declare any 
specific occupation hazardous was vested in the industrial court. A 
work week of six days was the only improvement proposed in the 
matter of hours; the day of eight and week of forty-eight hours, 
with no night work between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m., were retained. Work 
certificates were to be required for all employments, other features 
of the certificate system being retained and some brought up to 
standard. For children between fourteen and eighteen there was to 
be part-time school attendance until the completion of the tenth 
grade. Physical examinations were to be required of all children 
upon entering employment. But the proposals of the Children’s 
Code Commission dealing directly with child labor have not been 
accepted by the legislature. No change has been made in the pro- 
hibitive or regulatory provisions of the child-labor law since 1917. 
Even the proposed child-labor amendment to the federal constitution 
was rejected, in 1925. The attitude of those in power appears to 
be one of indifference. A deaf ear has been turned to all attempts 
at improvement. 


68. Laws, 1925, ch. 191. 








Kansas History as Published 
in the State Press 


A series of historical articles on Americus and vicinity has been 
conducted in the Americus Greeting, starting with the issue of No- 
vember 4, 1931. The items have been taken from the diary of 
D. C. Grinell. 


The snowstorm of April 13, 1873, was recalled by old-timers in 
the Clyde Republican, January 21 and 28, 1932. Fred French was 
one of the pioneers interviewed. ’ 


“The Black Pioneer,” a history of the founding of Nicodemus by 
the Negroes in 1877-’78, by W. L. Sayers, was published in the 
Bogue Messenger, February 18, 25, and March 3, 1932. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary edition of the Leavenworth Times, 
issued March 6, 1932, contained much early-day information. The 
Times was first published March 7, 1857. On May 5, 1871, the 
newspaper was purchased by Col. D. R. Anthony and has remained 
in the control of the Anthony family since that date. 


“In Osborne Forty-eight Years Ago” the Osborne County Farmer, 
March 10, 1932, recalled the last effort to operate a saloon in that 
city. Since Kansas was already under a liquor prohibitory law the 
adventure was able to survive only three days. 


Historical sketches of Bucklin’s clubs and churches were featured 
in the Banner March 10, 1932. The edition was sponsored by the 
city’s Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


A historical and pictorial edition of the Garden City News, pub- 
lished March 10, 1932, contained biographies and pictures of promi- 
nent Garden City women. 

Early days in Kansas were recalled by W. 8. Rees in the March 
10, 1932, issue of the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican. Mr. Rees ar- 
rived in Lincoln in November, 1872. 

The Leon News, in its issue of March 11, 1932, published a short 
letter from the late Thomas Dixon, pioneer of Butler county, which 
had been sent to his parents, then residents of England. Mr. Dixon 
homesteaded in Little Walnut township, Butler county, in 1874. 

The Beloit Gazette on March 16, 1932, issued its sixty-first anni- 
versary edition. A short biographical sketch of the city’s first mayor, 
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Timothy F. Hersey, was published. Other features included the his- 
tory of the Gazette and excerpts from several issues of the Mitchell 
County Mirror, founded on April 5, 1871, as the county’s first news- 
paper. Pioneer names prominent in the edition were: J. E. Laff, 
J. B. Hyde, C. R. Herrick, Chas. W. Cooke, Herman Kendall, John 
Mahaffa and G. W. Port. 


An article entitled “The Story of Abilene High School,” by Phyl- 
lis Dentzer, was published in the Abilene Weekly Reflector in the 
issues of March 17, 31 and April 21, 1932. The complete history 
was illustrated and republished in the Abilene High School Booster, 
May 13. 


Summerfield history was briefly reviewed by Helen Smith in the 
Sun of March 18, 1932. 


A brief historical and industrial sketch of Topeka was published 
in The Merchants Journal, Topeka, March 19, 1932. 


Reminiscences of early Rooks county, by Edward T. Taylor, 
United States representative from Colorado, were featured in The 
Rooks County Record, Stockton, March 24 and 31, 1932. Mr. Tay- 
lor settled on Elm creek in Rooks county, March 17, 1872. 


Edmund B. Tarvin, a Civil War veteran, was interviewed by 
Byron E. Guise for the Marshall County News, Marysville, March 
25, 1932. Mr. Tarvin recalled his war experiences, the grasshopper 
invasion of 1874 and many other incidents of pioneer life. 


The killing of Jack Ledford, early Wichita hotel proprietor, was 
described by Manly Wade Wellman in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, 
March 27, 1932. A column historical sketch of Conway Springs, by 
Helen Akin, appeared in the same issue. 


Dave D. Leahy, in his regular Wichita Sunday Eagle feature en- 
titled “Random Recollections of Other Days” recalls many stories 
of interest in the Southwest’s history. Subjects treated during the 
past three months were: Early Caldwell lynchings, March 27, 1932; 
Batt Carr and other Caldwell figures, April 3; Judge William P. 
Campbell, southern Kansas jurist, May 1; a Lisbon, Okla., election 
in the town’s infancy, May 22; incidents of forty years ago in 
Wellington during one of southern Kansas’ worst storms, May 29; 
scattering events during the opening of Oklahoma territory, June 5; 
and the growth of Enid, Okla., to a population of 5,000 within ten 
minutes, shortly after the opening of the Cherokee strip, June 12. 
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Biographical sketches of Dickinson county pioneers featured re- 
cently in the Chapman Advertiser include: Mr. and Mrs. George 
Russell Barnes, March 31, 1932; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Scherer, April 
7; Martin J. Schuler, April 14; George Tyler Winters, April 21; 
Michael Nicholson, April 28; James Nash, May 5; the family of 
Simeon Levi Graham, May 12; Robert Kenney, May 19, and ad- 
denda to biographies published previously, June 2. 


Special Coffeyville and Pittsburg historical sections were featured 
by The Kansas Knight, St. Paul, in its issue for April, 1932. 


A biographical sketch of David L. Payne was contributed by 
John C. Nicholson to the Hutchinson Herald, April 3, 1932. 


Hard times in the middle seventies were recalled by J. M. Sat- 
terthwaite in the Douglass Tribune, April 8, 1932. 


A brief history of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Paola was 
published in The Western Spirit, Paola, April 8, 1932. The church 
was organized in 1858. 


Pony express days of the West were described by Milton Tabor 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, April 10, 1932. The express was 
started April 3, 1860. 


The sixtieth anniversary edition of the Baxter Springs Citizen, 
issued April 14, 1932, republished many articles of historical inter- 
est from old newspaper files. 


John W. Suggett, early-day mail carrier, was interviewed by 
Byron E. Guise for the Marshall County News, Marysville, April 
15, 1932. Mr. Suggett came to Marysville in 1859, and carried mail 
for two years from Guittard station over the Oketo cut-off to Big 
Sandy, Neb. 


A brief historical and industrial sketch of Hillsboro, by Helen 
Akin, was published in the Wichita Zagle, April 16, 1932. 


Incidents in the life of William Mathewson, compiled by J. G. 
Masters, was published in a Sunday edition of the Omaha World- 
Herald and republished in the Lyons Daily News, April 19, 1932. 


Names of leading Butler county citizens were featured by Helen 
Akin in a historical sketch of the county published in the Wichita 
Eagle, April 19, 1932. 


The sixty-seventh anniversary of the granting of a charter to 
Ottawa University was celebrated April 20, 1932. The original 
charter was granted in 1860 to an association known as Roger 
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Williams University. A new state charter was issued in 1865, to 
Ottawa University. Historical articles were published in the Ottawa 
Campus and the Ottawa Herald. 


“Reminiscences of a Home Missionary’s Daughter,” by Mrs. R. 
R. Hays, was published by the Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, 
April 21, 1932. Mrs. Hays was a speaker at the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society’s thirtieth anniversary celebration, April 7. 


The razing of Saiina’s “Upper Mill,” built some time before 1870, 
inspired the Salina Journal to a review of the city’s early milling 
activities in its issue of April 21, 1932. 


Reminiscences of John Fisher, a Neosho county resident in 1869, 
were published in the St. Paul Journal, April 21, 1932. 


Wellington history was featured in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, 
April 24, 1932. Paul V. Jefferies and Helen Akin contributed the 
article. 


A column-length historical article on Mound Valley township, 
as written by B. P. Oakleaf for the Mound Valley Herald, April 27, 
1882, was republished in the Mound Valley Times-Journal, April 
21, 1932. 


Life in Sumner county in the seventies was described by J. A. 
Seitz for the Wellington Daily News, April 27, 1932. The Seitz 
family settled two miles southeast of present-day Anson on the old 
cattle trail from Texas. 


On the occasion of the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Order of 
the Eastern Star, of Kansas, the Pittsburg Sun and Headlight of 
April 27, 1932, published brief histories of the organization. 


Stafford county’s first destructive tornado in the memory of the 
white settlers occurred fifty years ago last April, and was the sub- 
ject of an article by Al McMillan in the Macksville Enterprise, 
April 28, 1932. The story was republished in the Stafford Courier, 
May 5. 


“The Oakley House,” Oakley’s first hotel, was the subject of an 
illustrated historical sketch by Laura Dell Zeigler in the Oakley 
Graphic, April 29, 1932. 


A biographical sketch of O. M. Dannevik, president of the Port 
Landis Town Company, was published in the Norton Daily Tele- 
gram, April 29, 1932. Port Landis, an extinct town, once was located 
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about one-half mile west of what is now Edmond, to which place the 
post office was moved about 1880. 


The building of the Soule irrigation canal and a railroad from 
Dodge City to Montezuma were described by Dorothy Dallin for 
the Topeka Daily Capital, May 1, 1932. 


Some of the troubles of an early-day liquor prohibition crusader 
were recalled by Frank M. Stahl, of Burlingame, in an interview 
with Margaret Whittemore for the Topeka Daily Capital, May 1, 
1932. 

Wichita’s first schools were discussed by Victor Murdock in an 
interview with J. L. Mead for the Evening Eagle, May 3, 1932. 


Doniphan county history from 1837 to 1932 was published in the 
eighteen-page illustrated seventy-fifth anniversary edition of The 
Kansas Chief, Troy, May 5, 1932. The Chief was first issued by 
Sol Miller at White Cloud under date of June 4, 1857, and was 
moved to Troy July 4, 1872. 


“Interesting Spots Around Shawnee” was the title of a newspaper 
article appearing in the Northeast Johnson County Herald, Over- 
land Park, May 5, 1932. A brief description of the Dutch cemetery 
located at First street and Fisher road was a feature. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Tonganoxie Mirror was observed, 
May 5, 1932. Special illustrated historical articles were printed. 


Humorous incidents in fifty years of Ottawa history were re- 
counted by Phil Gover in the Ottawa Herald, May 6, 1932. 


Life in Mankato during the late eighties was reviewed by Jay 
Gould Keyes, of West Gowanda, N. Y., for The Jewell County 
Monitor, Mankato, May 6, 1932. 


A brief history of the Mariadahl community as read by F. 8. 
Gustafson before the Kiwanis club community meeting at Maria- 
dahl, May 3, was published in the Manhattan Morning Chronicle, 
May 8, 1932. 

In the opinion of Billy Peacock, frontiersman, Gen. George Arm- 
strong Custer was only a “grandstander.” To substantiate his belief 
Mr. Peacock reviewed the events leading up to the tragedy of the 
Little Big Horn for Paul I. Wellman, who recorded the interview in 
the Wichita Sunday Eagle, May 8, 1932, as a highlight in his reries 
of weekly stories on Indian battles of the West. Mr. Peacock was 
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made a member of the Cheyenne tribe years ago and had personal 
contact with many of the foremost scouts on the western plains. 


District school number 20, located two miles east of Falun, cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of its organization, May 7, 1932. A 
brief history was published in the May 10 issue of the Salina Journal. 


“Thayer in 1876” was the title of an article written for the Neosho 
County Historical Society in November, 1931, by Mrs. Abby Howe 
Forest, and was published in the St. Paul Journal, May 12, 1932. 


A series of new tales of pioneer life, relating the experiences of 
Rea Woodman in five early schools of Wichita, were commenced in 
the Wichita Democrat, May 14, 1932. 


Incidents in early-day Kansas were recalled by C. W. Horr for 
the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 19, 1932. Mr. Horr came 
to Kansas in 1854 and has been a resident of the state since that 
time. 


“Memories of Days Gone By,” from the souvenir edition of 1898, 
is a historical feature in the Overbrook Citizen. The series com- 
menced with the issue of May 19, 1932. 


The oldest house still standing in Gove county is located ten miles 
east and one mile south of Gove City, according to John Norton, in 
a statement to the Gove City Republican-Gazette, May 19, 1932. 
The house was cut and framed in Chicago by the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company and was shipped to Collyer in 1869. It was 
moved into Gove county in 1898. Another house, the property of 
Mrs. Anna Van Marter, situated about eleven miles northwest of 
Gove City, was mentioned. Part of the original building, con- 
structed in 1879, still remains. 


Reminiscences of the days when the Indians roamed over Wash- 
ington county were briefly related by W. C. Hallowell, of Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., in the Washington County Register, Washington, May 
20, 1932. 

David L. Payne, pioneer of Harvey county, was the subject of a 
biographical sketch in the Topeka Daily Capital, May 23, 1932, by 
John C. Nicholson. 

The Sterling Kansas Bulletin of May 26, 1932, issued an illus- 
trated historical edition commemorating the forty-fifth anniversary 
of Sterling College. The college was opened November 1, 1887, un- 
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der the acting presidency of A. N. Porter. Thirteen students were 
enrolled for the first term. 


Fury of the cyclone which demolished Wellington, May 27, 1892, 
was described and illustrated in the Monitor-Press, May 26, 1932. 


In observance of the fiftieth anniversary program of the Morrill 
Free Public Library of Hiawatha the Daily World for May 27, 1932, 
published a historical sketch of the institution. Rebecca D. Kiner, 
a former librarian, contributed the article. 


The sixtieth anniversary edition of the Wichita Eagle was ob- 
served May 29, 1932, with a special historical section. The issue 
featured a story of the city by Manly Wade Wellman, and a 
résumé of the Eagle’s activity since April 12, 1872, when the first 
issue appeared. 


Topeka Typographical Union No. 121 observed its golden jubilee 
in May, 1932, with the issuance of an eighty-eight page illustrated 
booklet entitled Fifty Years of History. The union was first or- 
ganized in Topeka in 1869, but in 1874 the charter was permitted to 
lapse. The present organization was effected on May 19, 1882. A 
year-by-year history of the local union, biographical sketches of 


well-known state and local printers, histories of the city’s leading 
newspapers and the state printing plant were features of the edition. 
Dwight Thacher Harris and Clifford V. Souders were the compilers. 


Letters from C. Q. Chandler, of Wichita, and Tom McNeal, of 
Topeka, recalling early Barber county history were features of the 
sixth annual home-coming edition of the Hazelton Herald, June 
3, 1932. 


Early historical notes of McPherson county, when “buffalos drank 
the Smoky Hill river dry,” were published by the McPherson Re- 
publican, June 3, 1932. The information was obtained from an 1883 
atlas of the county, compiled and written by H. B. Kelly. 


A selection of the late Tom Tilma’s editorials and articles was re- 
published in the thirteenth anniversary edition of the Wichita Plain- 
dealer, June 3, 1932, the labor newspaper formerly edited by Mr. 
Tilma. 

The descendants of the pioneers composing the Beecher Bible and 
Rifle Company, who founded Wabaunsee in 1856 and settled the sur- 
rounding farm land, organized May 30, 1932. A brief history of the 
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original colony was printed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, June 4, 
and was republished in the Wamego Reporter, June 9. 


Sixty years of McPherson history were reviewed briefly in the 
McPherson Republican, June 6, 1932. The city was organized in 
1872 and was named in honor of Gen. James B. McPherson. 


A revised publication of J. C. Ruppenthal’s translation from the 
German, of Russian-German Settlements in the United States, by 
Dr. Richard Sallett, was begun in The Ellis County News, Hays, 
June 9, 1932. Mr. Ruppenthal’s translation was published in part 
in The Russell County News, Russell, in February and March. 


The proposed reunion of former students of Central Normal Col- 
lege at Great Bend prompted Kent Eubank, Wichita Eagle reporter, 
to publish a history of the now defunct institution in the Sunday 
Eagle, June 12, 1932. The college was first opened in 1888 and 
passed out of existence in 1902. 


A brief history of Burchfiel community church, Harper county, 
was published in the Anthony Republican, June 16, 1932. 


A short history of Mountain Slope Masonic Lodge, No. 186, and 
A. C. Furman’s reminiscences of the McKague family, were features 
of the fifty-third anniversary edition of the Oberlin Herald, June 
16, 1932, announcing the dedication of the new McKague Memorial 
Masonic Temple. 


The golden jubilee of Immanuel Lutheran Church, situated west 
of Linn, was observed June 12, 1932. A special illustrated history of 
the organization was published in the Linn-Palmer Record, June 
17, 1932. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The rock garden and lily pool which were presented to Shawnee 
Mission by the Shawnee Mission Floral Club were dedicated April 
3, 1932. Gov. Harry H. Woodring accepted a Washington elm in 
behalf of the state and Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, accepted the rock garden for the mission. 


A monument to Dodge City’s “cow town” history was unveiled on 
Boot Hill June 6, 1932. It is estimated that seven million Texas 
longhorns came over the trails from Texas to Dodge City during the 
seventies and eighties. 

The Scott County Historical Society met in the Scott County 
State Park June 13, 1932. The following officers were elected to 
head the association for the ensuing year: J. K. Freed, president; 
W. 8S. Manker, vice president; Mrs. Clarence Dickhut, secretary; 
Elmer Epperson, reporter; Mrs. Daisy Elrod, librarian. 


Stories of early-day life in Manhattan and community were told 
June 18, 1932, at a meeting of the Pioneers’ association of Riley 
county. 


Relics of interest to Harvey county and Kansas are being collected 
by the Bethel College museum at Newton. 


Bing; the Story of a Tramp Dog (New York: Wm. Morrow & 
Co., 1932), by Dr. Thomas C. Hinkle, of Carbondale, is a recent 
book of interest to young Kansans. The locale of the story is laid 
near Junction City during the cattle- and sheep-herding days of the 
early eighties. 


ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART AWARDED TO GENERAL 
METCALF. 

Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf, of Lawrence, president of the Kansas 
State Historical Society in 1919, recently was awarded the Order of 
the Purple Heart by the War Department, in recognition of his 
services on February 23 and March 29, 1899, while serving as a 
major in the Twentieth Kansas volunteer infantry in the Philip- 
pines. 

The Order of the Purple Heart was established by Gen. George 
Washington as a permanent decoration at Newburgh, August 7, 1782, 
for the performance “of any singularly meritorious action, instances 
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of unusual gallantry and extraordinary fidelity and essential service 
in any way.” It is believed that only three awards of the decoration 
were made at this time. Subsequent to the Revolution the award of 
the decoration was forgotten, and was not revived until February 
22, 1932, the 200th anniversary of the birth of Washington. 

General Metcalf has been a resident of Kansas for many years. 
During the Spanish-American War he succeeded Gen. Frederick 
Funston in command of the famous Twentieth Kansas regiment of 
volunteers, and during the World War he served as a brigadier-gen- 
eral in command of Camp Beauregard, La. He has been active in 
the American Legion, and was the state commander in 1921-’22. He 
has served on the national executive committee, and has been chair- 
man of the national finance committee of the Legion for almost ten 
years. At two different times he has served as the commissioner of 
pensions in Washington. He has also been a member of the national 
militia board, and recently retired from active service in a Topeka 
life insurance company of which he had served as president. 
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